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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Attention is hereby called to some changes in the editorial 
staff of the Journal of English and Germanic Philology. Pro- 
fessor Julius Goebel having retired from active service has also 
retired from active participation in the editorship of the Journal. 
The management of the Journal and the University authorities 
wish to express their appreciation of the able way in which 
Professor Goebel has administered the Journal since he entered 
upon the duties of Managing Editor in 1908. They realize that 
it is in large measure due to his effort that the high standard 
for a philological journal that was set by the founder, Gustaf E. 
Karsten, has been so successfully maintained. They take the 
occasion now to express to Professor Goebel their gratitude 
for his service as Editor during these eighteen years, and they 
are pleased to say that he will continue his connection with the 
Journal hereafter in an advisory capacity. 

It is further announced that Professor George T. Flom will 
have charge as Acting Managing Editor for the year 1926-1927. 
Professor H. S. V. Jones will be Associate Editor. All articles 
and other contributions should be sent to the Acting Managing 
Editor; similarly books for review. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the Director of the University of Illinois Press. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTHERN NOVEL 
PRIOR TO 1850 


“This country,’ wrote James Fenimore Cooper in 1838, 
“probably presents as barren a field to the writer of fiction 
....@S any other on earth; we arenotcertain that we might 
not say the most barren.”! Of the various themes in which 
American authors sought the novelty which Cooper considered 
the only escape from this “‘poverty of material,” none is more 
truly indigenous than are the frontier and the plantation. 
Associated with these are the two most picturesque racial 
types in American literature, the American Indian and the 
American negro, the latter connected with the white man 
more intimately in the United States than in any other portion 
of the world. Illuminating to students both of literature and 
of society is the gradual process by which American authors, 
including Cooper himself, became conscious of the negro. 

Of that awakening, this paper recounts certain origins. 
By way of introduction, the place of the negro in English 
and American literature before 1824 is very briefly summarized. 
Minor novelists in the Southern United States are then dis- 
cussed from 1824, when the first significant work appeared, 
to 1850, after which date the fictional treatment of the negro 
passed into a new phase. The work of William Gilmore Simms 
is next examined. Finally, a few suggestions are made as to 
the general nature of this presentation of the black man in 
the Southern novel. Due to limited literary production in the 
Southern states, it has been possible to consider practically 
all the work which falls within the limits set for this study; 
every important novel in the period has been examined, and 
all minor things save a very few rare volumes of slight cir- 
culation and influence have been read.* To discuss or even 
to enumerate all the passages in these novels in which the-ne- 
gro appears is impractical in a brief paper; only the more sig- 


1 Home as Found, Philadelphia, 1836, I, iv. 

2 J. C. Johnson’s excellent bibliography, Southern Fiction Prior to 1860, 
Charlottesville, 1909, has been found useful, although his dates have not in 
all cases been followed. 
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nificant developments are presented, therefore, and the illustra- 
tive material is limited to important scenes and incidents. In 
commenting on each book, attention is centered on the degree 
of realism with which the negro is characterized and on his 
importance in the plot, for these two points are vital to an 
understanding of the treatment of the negro in Southern fiction. 


I. 


Although the English slave trade was well established by 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the negro at that time 
had appeared infrequently on English soil and in English 
literature. By the end of the eighteenth century, he had been 
rather sketchily presented in British literature from, in the 
main, three standpoints: the naturalistic, the humanitarian, 
and the realistic. Goldsmith drew a typical naturalistic 
noble savage in his negro of The Traveller; Mrs. Behn in Oroo- 
noko, several Romantics (e. g.: Cowper, Blake, and Words- 
worth), and certain Revolutionary novelists (such as Mac- 
kenzie in Slavery and Godwin in St. Leon) combined in varying 
proportions naturalism and humanitarianism; the latter element 
alone animated references to the negro by Johnson, Southey, 
and Wilberforce; while Defoe in Captain Singleton and Colonel 
Jack and Grainer in Sugar Cane were practically unparalleled 
in their realistic approach. Yet despite this apparently 
rather considerable discussion of the negro, it is difficult to 
find in the main channels of British literature previous to 1824 
any black men portrayed in accurate detail or any account of 
negro life written with fullness or realism. It was therefore 
unlikely, if not impossible, that American authors were ex- 
tensively indebted to English models in dealing with the negro. 

The first negro slaves were landed in the American colonies 
in 1619; when the Revolutionary War had demonstrated that 
all men are born free and equal, their number had increased to 
half a million. In American literature in the North, there was 
a continuous series of humanitarian references to the black 
man from Sewall to Woolman, Crévecceur, Freneau, and Bar- 
low. Humanitarianism was combined with a modified form 
of the doctrine of the noble savage by Mrs. Sarah Morton 
and by Bryant. Dwight is something of the realist in his 
account of the black man in Greenfield Hill in 1794, but in 
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general these early references tothe negro are intheconventional 
English manner. With the appearance of satire in America, 
however, the sentimentalized noble Afric began to give way 
to a recognizable negro. Examples are a brief incident in 
Brackenridge’s Medern Chivalry (1792-1797) and again in- 
Royal Tyler’s The Algerine Captive (1797). More significant 
is Salmagundi (1807-8), for here the black man is, almost 
for the first time in America, the object, not the agent, of 
satire. Further, the theme is repeatedly the Haytian negro, 
at a time when Toussaint L’Overture was yet a Romantic 
hero and symbol in England. The negro is not always treated 
satirically in Salmagundi, however, for here appears one of 
the first sketches of a character soon to become most familiar— 
the loyal old black servant who seems invariably to consider 
himself “a personage of no small importance in the house- 
hold.’ 

When, in the 1820’s, the American novel came into its own, 
with it came not only the American Indian, but the American 
negro. Cooper, with his sense for the unusual in character, 
devoted unprecedented attention in The Spy (1821) to a negro, 
Caesar Thompson, an example, as Cooper points out, of “the 
old family servant, who, born and reared in the dwelling of 
is master, identified himself with the welfare of those whom 
it was his lot to serve.’’* Cooper did justice to Caesar’s person- 
ality, revealing his loyalty, his humor, his shrewdness in judging 
character, his superstition, and a touch of racial self-conscious- 
ness. W. H. Gardiner was therefore justified in stating in a 
contemporary review that Caesar is ‘a character which we 
have never before seen truly depicted.’’® Most significant of all, 
however, is Caesar’s place in the plot, for he is allowed to assist 
substantially in the action, recognition not previously given 
a negro in American fiction nor again granted before the work 
of Simms. Knowing the negro and sympathizing with him,‘ 

* New York, 1860, p. 120. 

* Chicago, 1914, p. 56. 

5 North American Review, XV, 265 (October, 1822). 

* Cooper’s daughter states that there were two slaves in her grandfather's 
home for twenty years during James Fenimore’s youth and that several negroes 
were employed in her father’s home. (Correspondence of James Fenimore 
Cooper, New Haven, 1922, I, 13, 24.) Cooper is sympathetic toward the negro 
in Notions of the Americans (1828), The Deerslayer (1841), and W yandoite (1843). 
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Cooper came surprisingly close to admitting the servant to 
literary equality with his master, for Caesar is, it seems, as 
carefully studied as any white man in The Spy. 

To this achievement, contemporary novelists in the North 
added nothing, for they passed the negro unnoticed save for 
brief mention in such inconsiderable things as John Neal’s 
Randolph (1823). By 1824, therefore, the early misconceptions 
of the negro as an ideal creature in the state of nature had al- 
most entirely disappeared from the work of Northern authors. 
This had not been accomplished by the sentimentalists or the 
humanitarians, for they in America as in England had given 
little attention to a concrete presentation of the negro, but 
by the satirists and the novelists, too familiar with the black man 
to transform him into a noble savage. And yet, even though 
Cooper made permanent the primary characteristics of the 
traditional black servant, negro character and manners were 
as a whole untouched. 


Il. 


Before 1824, the South produced barely a half-dozen pieces 
of fiction which may be termed novels, and in none of them 
does the negro appear. In the 1820’s, however, there came 
something of a literary awakening, eventually producing a 
significant group of novelists in Virginia and a few scattered 
fictionists elsewhere in the Southern states. After the War 
of 1812, it had seemed that slavery would gradually disappear 

_in the United States, but between 1820 and 1830, the introduc- 
tion of the cotton gin and the power loom made cotton raising 
so profitable that the negro became exceedingly significant 
from an economic standpoint. Many Americans now actively 
defended slavery where they had once merely excused it, 
and the negroes themselves began to make conscious efforts 
toward freedom. It was during andin part becauseof this quicken- 
ing of sectional feeling that the South began to write novels. 
Inevitably, the slave had aplacein this new fiction, and it is 
here that a study of the negro in the Southern novel becomes 
possible. 

First of the Virginian group, George Tucker, lawyer, 
economist, historian, and university professor, was the earliest 
Southern novelist of any literary distinction; likewise, he 
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was the first novelist to present the old system of Southern 
feudalism. His novel, The Valley of the Shenandoah (1824), 
is of peculiar significance because of its dual attitude toward 
the negro. In one aspect Tucker is unusual, if not unique, 
among ante-bellum novelists: he frankly admits that as a slave 
the black man was frequently unfortunate and unhappy. 
Instead of confining himself to the agreeable side of negro life, 
he occasionally introduces its darker aspects, particularly 
in his realistic account of a slave auction. Here he even goes 
as far as to admit that “‘one not accustomed to this spectacle 
is extremely shocked .. . . and even to those who have become 
accustomed to it, it is disagreeable.’ It is true that the passages 
of unpleasant realism are few and restrained, but they are 
sufficient to show that, unlike the fiction of the following decade, 
this novel was composed before the South became fully con- 
scious of the acute controversial nature of the institution of 
slavery. In other aspects, The Valley of the Shenandoah is 
the prototype of the plantation novel of the next twenty-five 
years, for in it appear two conventions in the presentation of 
negro characters which control Southern authors for several 
generations. First, Tucker to a high degree idealizes his slaves, 
emphasizing most of all their undeviating loyalty. For example, 
his sketches of superannuated Uncle Bristow, gallant young 
Peter, and old Granny Mott present those individuals in a 
most favorable light, and the faithfulness of his black men is 
so great that even the field hands ‘‘as completely identify 
themselves with the family as if the crops were their own.’’® 
Secondly, despite his genuine if controlled affection for the 
negro, Tucker gives him no significant position in the plot of the 
novel. Slaves perform their customary household and farm 
tasks, carry messages, and converse briefly and respectfully 
with their masters, but they never directly influence the action. 
It would be difficult to determine whether Tucker knew the 
English or early American naturalistic and humanitarian 
treatments of the negro. It is evident, however, that such work 
did not influence him in The Valley of the Shenandoah: his 
humanitarianism is obviously spontaneous, arising from his own 
kindliness of heart, and his idealization of the negro is equally 


? New York, 1824, II, 206. 
* Ibid., I, 68. 
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personal, due not to his devotion to the concept of a noble 
savage but to Southern amiability of temper. In these respects, 
the book definitely indicates the place which the negro was to 
occupy in Southern fiction before the Civil War.*® 

It was the novelists of the next decade who firmly estab- 
lished the conventional negro types in fiction. Writing after 
keen difference of opinion had developed over slavery, Kennedy, 
Nathaniel Beverley Tucker, and Caruthers naturally omitted 
almost without exception the unpleasant elements of plantation 
life. Nevertheless, each contributed his share of new details 
to the steadily developing portrait of the negro and at the 
same time reénforced the general outlines drawn by Cooper 
and George Tucker. 

Distinguished lawyer and public servant, John Pendleton 
Kennedy wrote in his leisure three novels. Swallow Barn 
(1832), a charming but inconsequential “book of episodes” 
written under the influence of Addison and Irving, contains 
considerable description of plantation life in Maryland. Par- 
ticularly full is his account of the slave quarters, with their 
picturesque cabins, noisy poultry, and hordes of small negroes. 
Yet, except for an old black hostler, Kennedy’s slaves are not 
individualized. Abe and Lucy enter as realistic black folk, 
but as the story of Abe progresses, they are transformed, 
perhaps through the influence of sentimental romance, into 
the colorless conventions of polite fiction. By thus perfunc- 
torily handling the incident, Kennedy destroys, possibly de- 
liberately, its full tragic value as a revelation of the grief and 
misery of black life, and what might have been a moving 
portrayal of the tragedy of slavery becomes a formal episode. 
In the same novel, Kennedy amiably wrote: ‘‘To me negroes 
have always appealed as a people of agreeable peculiarities 
and not without much of the picturesque,’’!® and yet he passes 
them over almost in silence in Horse Shoe Robinson (1835) and 
Rob of the Bowl (1838). It is true that Kennedy went far toward 


* John Pendleton Gaines in his admirable volume, The Southern Planta- 
tion (New York, 1924), which surveys from a different viewpoint much of the 
material included in this study, practically ignores The Valley of the Shenandoah 
and terms Swallow Barn the first important plantation novel. This paper 
was completed before Mr. Gaines’ work came from the press. 

10 Philadelphia, 1832, II, 244. 
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establishing in fiction the traditional details of aristocratic life 
on the Southern plantation, but he was too conventional and 
too well bred to go below the surface of negro character or to 
present even surface conditions of slave life if they were of- 
fensive to a cultivated taste. His greatest significance in 
connection with the negro therefore lies in his presentation of 
the black man as an urbane and cultured Southerner of ante- 
bellum days would have him appear, rather than as he actually 
existed. 

It was to be expected that Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, as 
barrister and at length professor of law in William and Mary 
College, would continue the Virginian tradition in his dignified, 
even stately, novels. In George Balcombe (1836) appears a 
sentimental little spectacle which may be not unjustly viewed 
as an epitome of what a thoughtful and humane Southerner 
considered ideal relations between master and slave. The 
hero says of an old slave: ‘‘As he spoke thus in a tone of rev- 
erential affection, I held out my hand to him. He took it, 
and drawing it strongly downward to accommodate the lowness 
of his prostration, bowed himself upon it, and pressed it to 
his lips. I felt a tear upon it, and if an answering tear had not 
sprung to my eyes, I should not have deserved to be the object 
of such devotion, as ardent and devoted as it was hopeless.” 
Beverly Tucker as a student of public affairs was more fully 
conscious of the slavery issue than were most novelists of the 
day, and his famous novel, The Partisan Leader (1836), is 
therefore well reasoned propoganda. In dealing with the prob- 
able conduct of Southern slaves in such a civil war as he im- 
agines in the novel, he is convinced that their devotion would 
lead them to fight with unswerving loyalty for their masters. 
This, he explains, will be due to the fact that through the 
mammy, the black foster brother or sister, and even the 
mammy’s other children, “the great black family ....in all 
its branches, is united by similar ligaments to the great white 
family.” Old Tom is the only black in The Partisan Leader 
who possesses a personality of his own and, through Tucker’s 
desire to illustrate the loyalty of the negro in the coming war, 


“ New York, 1836, II, 156. 


(Washington, 1836], II, 6. Tucker reveals a knowledge of Cooper’s Spy, 
for he condemns Caesar Thompson as a caricature. 
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he is even admitted to a minor position in the plot, a recognition 
without parallel in the minor fiction of the 1830’s. Although 
George Tucker and Kennedy made little or no attempt to 
differentiate the speech of blacks from that of whites, Beverly 
Tucker repeatedly calls attention to the perfect enunciation 
of his educated negroes, causes Old Tom to assume supposed 
negro dialect to deceive Northern soldiers, and makes it evident 
that he finds no difference in the speech of the best informed 
negroes and that of their masters. 

William Alexander Caruthers has nothing important to say of 
of the negro in Cavaliers of Virginia (1832) or in The Kentuck- 
ian in New York (1834). Four rather well drawn servants 
appear in Knights of the Horseshoe (1845), although Dr. Ca- 
ruthers is too ardent a Virginian to place them in the main 
action of the novel. June’s “small, terrapin-looking eye”’, “large 
mouth, kept constantly on the stretch,’ and particularly 
his “‘bandied legs set so much in the middle of the foot as to 
render it a difficult matter to tell which end went foremost,’ 
are almost verbatim confirmation of Cooper’s portrait of 
Caesar, to which the reader suspects Caruthers may be in- 
debted. The old negro brings into the novel his banjo and 
songs, which last contain most of the ingredients of the later 
sentimental lyric. For example, June sings thus: 

“Farewell, old Berginny, 
I leb you now, may be forebber’; 
then takes leave of nets and fish, swamps and woods, and his 
black friends. 


“The chimney corner is all dark now 
No banjo dah to make him merry, 
A long farewell to my old missus, 
A long farewell to my old missus, 
Way down in old Berginny.” “ 
Sharply contrasted with June, representative of the field hands, 
is Essex, a member of the negro aristocracy who served about 
the house, a class carefully distinguished from the field hands 
by Southern novelists of that day. Essex, “with his hair 
queued up behind and powdered all over,’ possesses to a 
13 As Knights of the Golden Horseshoe in The Magnolia, III, 75. 


M4 Tbid., III, 435. 
% Tbid., III, 76. 
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remarkable degree the negro’s subtle skill in adapting the 
deference of his manner to the social rank of those he serves. 
Cato is a negro gossip and Caesar is a runaway, whose un- 
faithfulness is duly and adequately explained, leaving the 
reader no cause to suspect that there may have been justified 
discontent among Southern slaves. Caruthers, last of the 
Virginians, was endowed with less genius than Kennedy or the 
Tuckers, but he is nevertheless more accurate in describing 
the black man and he lays a foundation for the later phonetic 
reproduction of his speech. 

The single novel richest in detailed information concerning 
negro life was written by an author wholly outside the Vir- 
ginian group and, in fact, Northern born. The author, Mrs. 
Caroline Howard Gilman, married a New Englander, the 
Reverend Samuel Gilman, who for thirty years was a pastor 
in Charleston, South Carolina. Mrs. Gilman is therefore 
claimed by Southern literary historians as a Southern author.” 
In her novel, Recollections of a Southern Matron (1836), the 
negro portraits, while not always elaborate, outnumber those 
of her predecessors and contemporaries: old Jacque and Nanny 
of Revolutionary memories; Jim, good-humored general 
factotum; Chloe, lady’s maid extraordinary; Kate, most 
atrocious of cooks; Binah, nurse who dies for her white charge; 
Dick, the runaway; Dinah, old-time dairy woman; widowed, 
heartbroken Anna; dumb, mad Bella; and a dozen more 
figures, old and young. Similarly, negro characteristics are 
discussed with unprecedented fullness: loyalty, superstition, 
rabid religionism, humor, gaiety, a touch of cruelty, and con- 
siderable tenderness of heart. Negro customs had never before 
been as considerably detailed in fiction: a burial, two weddings, 
dances, Christmas festivities, a horse race, and a welcome for 
a white bride. It will be observed that tragedy and evil are 
by no means excluded from the picture. However, elaborate as 
is this background for the activities of master and mistress, it 
remains background; in accord with the unspoken but hardly 
unconscious Southern convention, blacks do not influence 
the plot. Yet, with the observing eye of the novelist and the 

1% ¢. g.: E. A. Alderman, Joel Chandler Harris, C. W. Kent: Library of 


Southern Literature, New Orleans, etc., 1909-13; J. G. Johnson; op. cit.; Louise 
Manly: Southern Literature from 1579-1895, Richmond, 1900. 
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curiosity of a Northerner, Mrs. Gilman caught much that 
passed unnoticed or unmentioned by those born in the South. 
Sympathetic with the Southern point of view but writing 
with Northern readers constantly in mind, this clergyman’s 
wife produced the first novel before Uncle Tom’s Cabin which 
to any degree approaches that book in fullness of detail con- 
cerning negro life. 

In his unregenerate youth, Joseph Holt Ingraham published 
a mad Gothic romance, The Quadroone (1841), which is oddly 
revelatory of the conventions of the period. A Northerner 
born, although counted a Southern author by Southern lit- 
erary critics,"*° Ingraham ventures to present in his romance 
of New Orleans in 1769 a titled Spanish gentleman (later re- 
vealed as the heir to the throne of Spain) as in love with Azelie, 
a beautiful octaroon, and her brother Renault as beloved by 
a noble Spanish gentlewoman. After emphasizing Azelie’s 
innocently voluptuous charm due to her mixed blood and 
referring to the traces of similar ancestry in Renault’s counte- 
nance, he carries the two love stories through two volumes, 
undoubtedly to the horror and wrath of his contemporaries. 
Eventually, however, Ingraham yields to the proprieties of his 
day and devises as conclusion a resolution and recognition 
scene so incredible that it becomes excellent, though un- 
intentional, burlesque. Herein the two octaroons are shown to 
be free from negro blood and are provided with unimpeachable 
Spanish pedigrees. During his generation, no novelist save 
this rash and prolific creator of paper-backed tales appears 
to have toyed even thus timidly with the forbidden theme 
of racial intermingling. 

A few scattered novels supplement these authors but add 
little that is new concerning the negro. Mrs. Anne Royall 
enumerates the duties of a black body-servant in The Ten- 
nessean (1827). In Northwood (1827), Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, one of 
the numerous authors who were later to devote entire volumes 
to the negro once Uncle Tom’s Cabin had furnished a pre- 
cedent and a challenge, presents a negro freeman serving 
as overseer. Certain serialized novels mentioning the negro 
were apparently never republished in book form; examples 
are the anonymous Lionel Granby in the Southern Literary 
Messenger for 1835 and Judith Bensaddi by H. Ruffner, 
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D. D., President of Washington College, Virginia, in the 
same magazine for 1839. Both authors make the negro an 
exceedingly happy and contented person. 

That realism in presenting the negro is proportionate to 
each author’s degree of freedom from polite convention is 
evident in several volumes of sketches produced during this 
period. Representative are A. J. Knott: Novellettes of a Tra- 
veller (1834); A. B. Longstreet: Georgia Scenes (1835); John 
S. Robb: Streaks of Squatter Life and Odd Leaves from the Life 
of a Louisiana Swamp Doctor (1843?); William T. Tappan: 
Major Jones’ Chronicles of Pineville (1843) and Major Jones’ 
Courtship (1844); William Elliot: Carolina Sports by Land and 
W ater (1848); and J. H. Hooper: Adventures of Captain Simon 
Suggs (1848). These productions, of small literary merit, are 
not included in the scope of this paper, but they deserve a 
word of comment as substantiating the conclusions suggested 
by contemporary novels. Longstreet shows an admirable 
understanding of negro psychology in his treatment of black 
house-servants in Georgia Scenes, a book of such homely, 
jovial realism that its author in his later years regretted its 
existence and admitted its authorship most unwillingly. More 
farcical and not always in good taste are the sketches of John 
S. Robb of St. Louis, a primitive frontier humorist who el- 
evated the negro to unenviable prominence as the butt of vul- 
gar practical jokers. As a country journalist, William T. 
Thompson wrote of Georgia crackers and negro slaves with 
a hilarious honesty which some twenty-eight years later 
forced him to assume an apologetic tone in his preface to a 
reprint of the sketches (1872). His raciest scene is a runaway 
marriage between an absurd white man and a supposed gentle- 
woman, who proves to be one of the blackest negresses in 
Georgia, with eves like “‘peeled onions.”” This creature, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck, exclaims, “‘Shore did is my hus- 
band,” whereupon the unfortunate man disappears from 
Pineville. Such works, on the fringe of literature and by their 
authors’ own confession rather outside the pale of good breed- 
ing, contrast sharply with the cultured productions of Virginia. 


IIl. 


William Gilmore Simms, the greatest of Southern novelists, 
was distinctly not a member of the Southern aristocracy, 
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nor was he ever completely recognized by its members. His 
mother was of respectable but undistinguished family; his 
father, Irish by birth, was an unsuccessful small merchant in 
Charleston, South Carolina. There in 1806 Simms was born 
and there he grew to manhood without coming into inti- 
mate contact with the great plantations or their proprietors. 
As a boy, he was fascinated by his grandmother’s tales of 
the Revolution, and in his later years he became interested 
in the ruder side of Southern society by his father’s wander- 
ing life on the frontier after bankruptcy in Charleston. As a 
druggist’s apprentice, a law student, and a struggiing young 
author, Simms rarely touched Carolinian culture or conven- 
tions, and not until his second marriage did he find himself 
master of a plantation with its feudalism and its slavery. 
Even then his wife’s social standing could not make Simms 
acceptable to the exclusive South Carolinians, and in 1858 
he wrote: “‘All that I have done has been poured to waste in 
Charleston, which has never smiled on any of my labours, 
which has steadily ignored my claims, which has disparaged 
me to the last.’””? Here obviously was a man likely to be free, 
at least in part, from the preconceptions of the old regime 
that are constantly evident in the novels of the Virginian group, 
and in his works the reader may justifiably expect a degree of 
realism in the presentation of the negro. 

Simms’ only novel of pre-Revolutionary days which deals 
with the slave is The Yemassee (1835), a romance of Carolina 
in the early eighteenth century, in which, as in the Leather- 
stocking Tales, the Indian rather than the negro takes the 
stage. And yet Hector, a black body-servant, is throughly 
individualized; he stands out as a skillful scout and Indian 
fighter, resourceful, optimistic, and amusing. At the close of 
the novel, Hector rejects offered liberty. This refusal of 
freedom, employed also by the earlier novelists, is repeatedly 
used by Simms to exemplify the loyalty of the negro. 

In his minor melodramas,'* Simms has no space for the 
negro or other realistic details; to study his treatment of the 
black man one must turn therefore to the main body of Simms’ 


17 W. P. Trent: William Gilmore Simms, Boston, 1892, p. 239. 
18 Guy Rivers (1834), Richard Hurdis (1838), Border Beagles (1840) 
Beauchampe (1842), and Charlemont (1856). 
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work, a series of novels laid in South Carolina during the Rev- 
olution. According to the chronology of their events they 
stand thus: The Partisan (1835); Mellichampe (1836); Kathe- 
rine Walton (1851); The Kinsmen (1841), renamed The Scout; 
The Forayers (1855); Eutaw (1856); and The Sword and the 
Distaff (1853), later known as Woodcraft.* Simms was pro- 
foundly interested in and thoroughly informed concerning the 
events in Carolina during the Revolution, and he was more 
sympathetic with the people of that period than with his con- 
temporaries. He was therefore successful in writing of “the 
dear, black, dirty scamps of negroes, big and little,” as he 
terms them, “on. ... the old ante-Revolutionary plant- 
ations.’’?° 

In these seven novels of the Revolution appear a motley 
company of black folk. Perhaps the most novel types are the 
responsible negro overseer, as illustrated by Benny Bowlegs, 
and the negro scout, represented by Abram and Little Peter. 
The type most often presented, however, is the faithful old 
family servitor. Typical is Scipio in Mellichampe, notable for 
“unvarying devotion” to his young mistress, her lover, and 
her family, each of whom he is given an opportunity to aid. 
He thus becomes one of the chief characters in the book. But 
it is in the conclusion of the novel that he takes the center 
of the stage in unusual fashion. As young Mellichampe and 
Barsfield, an evil specimen of “white trash,’”’ come to a draw 
in their death grapple, Scipio is ordered to kill Barsfield. He 
naturally hesitates; “I mos’ fraid—he dah buckrah—I dah nig- 
ger.”” At last he seizes a pine knot and scatters the villain’s 
brains; ‘““De head,” afterward declares the old darkey, “mash 
flat like pancake.’ Thus the author’s weakness for melodrama 
gives good Scipio ghastly distinction among his fictional 
prototypes and contemporaries. 

An amusing variant of the customary personification of 
loyalty is Captain Porgy’s cook, Tom. After minor activities 


19 Although Simms took an active part in the slavery conflict, there is no 
apparent change in the tone of his novels after the publication of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. It is therefore possible to include in this study all his Revolutionary 
novels, even though several titles were published after 1850: the same attitude 
toward the negro is maintained through the entire series. 

2° Futaw, New York, 1856, p. 291. ™ New York, 1836, IT, 224, 226. 
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in The Partisan and Mellichampe, he reaches his highest 
culinary triumph in The Forayers. In the post-war days of 
The Sword and the Distaff, he becomes also valet, barber, and 
keen but humorous general adviser to his master and heavy- 
handed tyrant to his subordinates. In the end, Tom refuses 
freedom, saying, “Free nigger no hab any body for fin’ him 


bittle.” “If J doesn’t b’long to you,” he tells the Captain, 
“you be’longs to me.” “And thus,” concludes Simms, ‘“‘the 
matter was settled and Tom remained... . the cook and the 


proprietor of his master.’ This amiable domination of master 
by slave has now become a familiar situation, but in Simms’ 
day novelists did not present such matters to the world at large. 

Similar humorous realism places two white men in an un- 
conventional position which a Tucker or a Caruthers would 
hardly have recorded in his pages. Coming one night on 
Porgy’s sergeant wrapped in his blankets, old black Sappho 
seizes him firmly, hugs him to her bosom, and kisses him effus- 
ively, shouting: ““My belubbed infant! I hab you in my arms 
again, ‘fore I dead! De Lord be praise’!’’ Porgy, drawn by the 
uproar, appears; whereupon Sappho abandons her first victim 
and falls sobbing on the Captain’s neck, crying: “Dis dah him! 
Dis dah my own chile!’™ Her affectionate demonstration 
finally subsides sufficiently to permit Porgy to discover that 
she is indeed his old nurse, and two hours of reminiscences 
follow. 

Most unconventional of all is Mingo, negro overseer in 
the novelette, The Loves of the Driver (1841). He is at first 
‘almost a heroic figure, “gallant, good looking, and always 
well-dressed” and “brave as Julius Caesar in his angry mood.” 
It soon develops, however, that Mingo is a servant of Venus, 
“pliant as Mark Anthony in the mood of indulgence.’™ 
Slipping away from his duties and his wife, he attempts to 
win a young Indian matron, but as Caloya remains impervious, 
Mingo reveals a vast self-complacency and a beastly temper. 
Finally, when he deludedly believes that success is just before 
him, his termagent wife breaks in upon the maudlin scene, 


2 New York, 1853, p. 509. 
% Ibid., p. 309. 
™ The Magnolia, III, 226. 
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routs the Indians who are in reality about to murder Mingo, 
and drives him home in utter disgrace. The incidents of 
plantation life are made very real, and negro conduct and 
mentality are presented with understanding. Inevitably, 
such realism offended Southern taste, and when the first 
installment appeared in The Magnolia, protest was at once 
made to the editor. In the next issue Simms replied, defending 
the work not for its truth, which no one appears to have 
challenged, but for its essential morality in that he makes 
evil unsuccessful. Sentiment in the North apparently agreed 
with that in the South, for a contemporary critic in the North 
American Review attacked “the coarseness which deforms 
this story’ and concluded that not virtue but nausea led 
Caloya to refuse Mingo.” 

Such are the more picturesque of the negro characters in 
the novels of Simms. Other figures fill out the scene: Mira, 
affectionate mammy; faithful old Bacchus; Cato and Sam, 
stupid but well meaning coachmen; Pomp, gay little fiddler; 
intelligent John Sylvester; Congaree Polly, “mighty smart and 
scrumptious;”’ and many others—Bull-Head Dabmey, Slick 
Sam, Tony, Bones, Caesar Fogle, Snub-Nose Martin. 

Simms, although a whole-souled defender of slavery, 
clearly is not entirely orthodox in dealing with the negro. 
Early interested in humble life, he had formed his conceptions 
of the black man before he became master of many slaves. 
His biographer, W. P. Trent, cautiously suggests that his 
inclinations and sympathies may have been somewhat plebeian 
and that he was perhaps never a thorough aristocrat. Only such 
an author could have found the courage to allow old Scipio to 
kill a white man as the climactic scene in a novel of Southern 
life, the cook Tom to browbeat his master or toothless Sappho 
to caress the luckless Captain, and Mingo to conduct in public 
his amorous pursuit of an Indian woman. Given a man who fails 
to appreciate the indecorum of recounting the sexual weaknesses 
of the black race and who is occasionally overcome by a desire 
to tell the truth in its entirety, and new aspects of the negro will 
inevitably appear. Simms is therefore to be credited with intro- 
ducing or establishing in fiction the black man’s pomposity, his 


*® LXIII, 373 (October, 1848). 
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overbearing nature, his untruthfulness, his insolence, his un- 
governable temper, his liking for drink, and his lust. Al- 
though his later associations and aspirations were such that 
in many respects Simms could not but become a conventional 
idealizer of the negro, the accidents of birth and early en- 
vironment, perhaps reénforced by heredity, combined to make 
the chief Southern novelist the one outstanding realist among 
all ante-bellum Southern authors who ventured to describe 
the negro. This realism may be estimated correctly only if 
one remembers that Simms defied not only the preconceptions 
of the Southern aristocracy but the good breeding of Northern 
critics as well; it was a New York magazine which rebuked 
him for the “spiritless vulgarity of the scenes in low life” 
in The Partisan.* 


IV. 


As has long been recognized, the Southern colonies were 
settled by men who still retained much of the notion of feud- 
alism, and the great slave plantations of Virginia and Maryland 
were therefore feudal in many respects, particularly during 
the first and the second century of American history. As a 
result, the Southern attitude toward the negro was from the 
outset limited by taboos and restraints, many of them natural 
and necessary, all of them understandable. An aristocratic 
overlord could not publicly reveal concern in the personal ac- 
tivities of his serfs; well-bred gentlemen could not exhibit 
interest in the vulgar and often offensive doings of semi-bar- 
barians. As has been indicated, these influences developed 
conventions in the early novel somewhat resembling those 
of the heroic drama in England, until the negro was held to a 
subordinate position or eliminated altogether from fiction. On 
the other hand, the old regime developed in the typical master 
a very real love for the negro, difficult for a Northerner to 
to appreciate today and never paralleled in the North. It 
is possible that this affection led Southern authors to pass 
over in silence aspects of the negro which were likely to be 
misunderstood by those not familiar with him. A kindly ex- 
ponent of this old order was George Tucker, who produced 


* The American Monthly Magazine, III (New Series), 86 (January, 1837). 
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in The Valley of the Shenandoah the only novel dealing with 
the negro in what may be called the older manner. 

Then in the 1830’s came a modification of this attitude. 
The conventions of feudalism and good breeding continued to 
be influential, but to them was added the requirement, more 
or less consciously realized, that slavery must be defended. 
It has been pointed out that Kennedy, Beverley Tucker, and 
Caruthers under these compulsions developed a negro who 
often spoke excellent English and at times behaved like his 
master. As far as he was made a distinct racial figure, their 
negro was idealized, his sentimental creators discreetly hinting 
at only a few vices. Such an extreme transformation of unruly 
material could not long be maintained, of course, and even 
while it was developing, realism began to intrude. The South- 
ern conventions regarding the color line were so strong, however, 
that this realism came from Northern-born authors or from 
those somewhat outside the old Southern aristocracy. That 
Ingraham and Mrs. Gilman, Longstreet, Robb, Thompson, 
and, above all, Simms gave a larger proportion of space to the 
negro than did the Virginian novelists reveals nothing re- 
garding their relative literary ability, but it does indicate that 
the former were decidely less handicapped by sectional in- 
hibitions than were the Virginians. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that where Southern proprieties ruled, the negro 
was a minor figure in fiction; only when the equalitarianism of 
primitive society or of non-slave holding groups intervened, 
or social inferiority broke the power of conventions, did the 
negro rise to prominence. 

By 1850, then, the personal appearance of most negro 
types on the coastal plantations had been described; their 
speech was gradually being mastered, so that Simms 
was occasionally able to suggest their sonorous and musical 
expression; their habits and manners had in part been re- 
corded; but negro psychology was still in the main an un- 
plumbed mystery into which no novelist particularly cared 
to intrude. If one may judge from the amount of attention 
devoted to each characteristic of the black man, the composite 
portrait of the negro thus developed reveals a figure of perhaps 
six parts unadulterated loyalty, three parts minor virtues 
(mainly derived from that same devotion) and one part as- 
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sorted vices. Although they mentioned such characteristics, 
the early novelists failed to present adequately his optimism, 
his native humor, his musical talent, his pietism, his indolence, 
his deceit, and his irresponsibility. Save in the work of Simms 
and an occasional veiled reference elsewhere, no one recog- 
nized his grumbling, his rebelliousness, and his extreme 
licentiousness, which some historians suggest almost destroyed 
the race. His insolence, his meanness and grossness, his 
essential barbarism were suppressed. No one adequately 
presented the negro’s amazing power of adaptation, fatalistic 
perhaps, which enabled him to find some happiness under the 
most adverse conditions. Inevitably many relations with 
the white man were never recounted, such as the actualities 
of field labor and the results of absentee landlordism. The 
phenomena of interbreeding between whites and blacks were 
dealt with by no one save Ingraham, and he eventually avoided 
the issue. Certainly, the portrait was greatly retouched. 

When in 1852 Uncle Tom’s Cabin appeared, it is not sur- 
prising that 3000 copies sold on the day of publication and 
300,000 in the first year. Mrs. Stowe was the first American 
novelist to center her attention on life among the lowly, and 
that alone, without the significance of the book as an abolition 
tract, was sufficient to make it sensational. In fact, aside 
from the unexampled emphasis on the horrors of slavery, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was unusual chiefly in this very shift of 
emphasis and proportion, for most of the characteristics of 
her negroes had already been suggested, at least in embryo, 
by Southern authors. That is, her negroes were not novel in 
traits or manners, but in the detail and fullness with which 
she presented them and in the partisanly sympathetic point 
of view from which they are drawn. To be exact, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, not Uncle Tom, was unique.*’ 

Thus, controlled somewhat by eighteenth century good 
manners in literature but without restrictive literary models 
or even suggestive forerunners save Cooper, the Southern 
novelists idealized the negro into a permanent convention. 


7 Aspects of the treatment of the negro in the following decade appear 
in Jeanette Reid Tandy: “Pro-Slavery Progapanda in American Fiction of 
the Fifties,” The South Atlantic Quarterly, XXI, 41-50; 170-178 (January, 
April, 1922). 
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Ignoring and possibly ignorant of the British and early Ameri- 
can noble Afric developed under the influence of Rousseau, these 
authors in their own fashion created a new negro. Left free 
by the absence of substantial literary realism throughout the 
United States but moved by national worship of propriety and 
by powerful regional inhibitions, they shaped his character 
not according to preconceived notions as to how primitive 
man should conduct himself, but in such a fashion as to provide 
an appropriate lay figure in the sympathetic staging of ideal 
plantation existence. Through the influence of forces beyond 
the control of any individual author involved, there was thus 
produced an appealing but falsified type which was to be ac- 
cepted for fifty years as an actual portrait of the negro, al- 
though it must be said that this sentimentalized negro was 
an advance in realism over the slaves conceived by early human- 
tarians and is also nearer actuality than is the clogging, banjo- 
thumping “nigger” of twentieth century comedy. Not until 
the black race became partially articulate, some three hun- 
dred years after it reached America, did the pleasant old 
darkey of fiction begin to disappear and the real negro to 
emerge in the serious work of recent novelists, white and 
and black. In short, American literature, in one of its first 
encounters with native material, reacted in an entirely uncritical 
and sentimental fashion. 
TREMAINE MCDOWELL 

Yale University 











BORROWINGS FROM THE ERLOSUNG IN A 
“MISSING” FRANKFURT PLAY 


The Frankfurt Passion Play of 1493 (F.) is known to be 
a revision of an earlier play and it is thought! to be at least 
a third revision of the play represented by the Frankfurt 
Dirigierrolle (D.). 

That there were copious borrowings from the “Erlésung”’ 
(E.) in the text of the play represented by the Dirigierrolle 
(D.) has long been known.’ 

It is usually assumed that the Frankfurt group of plays 
show that a “missing” Frankfurt Play, which was based upon 
the play of D. and which served as the intermediate source 
for the later plays, made use of the text of the “Erlésung” 
for further borrowings not known to D. Carl Schmidt’, for 
example, says of the play of D.: “Als Grundlage ist demnach 
eine nicht erhaltene, dem Original mindestens sehr nahe- 
stehende Hs. (der Erliésunmg) anzunehmen, vielleicht das 
Original selbst. Ahnlich verhilt es sich mit der zweiten Gruppe 
von Versen, die das verlorene Frankfurter Spiel selbstandig 
iibernommen hat..... Also hat auch dieser Gruppe (d. A. 
die spiteren Spiele, A. F. H.) eine gute Hs. der Erlésung 
zu Grunde gelegen, vielleicht dieselbe, die auch schon das 
Spiel der Dirigierrolle benutzt hat.” 

Lest we lose our sense of proportion let us observe that the 
total number of lines in the Frankfurt Play of 1493 (F.) for 
which Schmidt‘ cites correspondences with the Erlésung is 
304. The play F. contains 4408 lines. Of*the 304 lines cited, 
135 are indicated as present in D. and F., usually also in the 
Alsfelder (A.) and/or the Heidelberger (H.) play. Seventy six 


1 Froning: Drama des Mittelalters, D. N. L. 14, 2 p. 336. 
Brooks, N. C. On the Frankfurt group of Passion Plays, MS. Harvard 
Diss. 1898, pp. 264-270. 
* Froning, D. N. L. 14, 2 p. 331. 
* Schmidt, Carl: “Studien zur Textkritik der Erlésung.”” Marburg Diss. 
1911, pp. 50-51. 
* Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 52-54. 
Froning: D. N. L. 14, 3 pp. 998-1004 cites but 277 lines as he has not 
collated the Prag MS. of E. in his tabulation. 
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lines from E. are found only in D. and F. Of these, 50 belong 
to the Prophet Play. According to the table of Mr. Schmidt,’ 
93 lines have been taken from E. in F. and one or both A. 
and H., for which no parallel in D. is noted and which he says* 
“die FrD. nicht kennt.” These are the lines to which one 
must look for evidence of the independent use of E. by the 
hypothetical or “lost”? Frankfurt play, which is thought to 
have served as an intermediate source for F. A. and H. 

By what criteria shall one judge whether lines parallel 
to the text of E. and found in F. and/or A. H. or G. (the St. 
Gall Play) were or were not present in the play represented by 
D? If we find such lines in speeches which are not indicated 
by D. as having been in the play of the Dirigierrolle, we must 
concede an expansion of the later texts resting upon secondary 
borrowing from E. I shall show that this does not occur. 
If D. indicates that the speech concerned was in the text of 
the play it represents, but that the first line read differently from 
the corresponding line as found in F. A. or H. we may have to 
to do with a version based upon secondary borrowing by a 
“missing” Frankfurt play. This is not necessarily the case 
however, as we may have in the later plays merely a rewriting’ 
of the original text of D. When the first line of a speech as 
indicated by D. corresponds to the first line of a parallel speech 
in the later plays and when there is no evidence of the intro- 
duction into these plays of new speeches based upon E. to 
break the sequence of the dialogue shown by D. it may be 
regarded as a fair inference that the later plays present the 
speech in question essentially as it appeared in the play of 
D. Even under such circumstances a “missing’’ Frankfurt 
play might have been expanded at the point in question bya 
secondary use of the source E. Each speech must be considered 
in the light of the particular circumstances surrounding it 

It is clear that any assertion to the effect that the plays 
of the Frankfurt group reveal the secondary or intermediate 
use of E. as a source independent of the play of D. must rest 
upon a subjective judgment. So far as I can ascertain, the 


5 Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 52-54. 
® Ibid., p. 49. 
7 Cf. paragraph 14 below. 
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evidence in this case has never been set forth in detail. I 
propose therefore to examine the text of those passages which 
are cited by Schmidt® as borrowed from E. but unkown to D. 

The following tabulation of parallel passages is that of 
Schmidt: the figures in parentheses refer to the paragraphs 
below. 


E. 4141-4143. F. 1073-75 ~—s A. : 1991-92 _H. 480-482 (1) 
E. oe F. hie A. {2425-46 H.{3017-30 
4248-57 1591-1602 2450-58 3035-38 

3041-46 (13) 
E. 4262-65 F. 1619-22 A. 2461-65 H. 3091-94 G. 58-59 (14) 
E. 4266-73 F. 1625-34 A. 2468-75 H. 3101-06 (15) 
E. 4285-4303 FF. 1767-84 A. 2483-89 H........ (16) 
E. 4320, 4322-24 F. 1797-1804 A. 2515-18 H. 2673-82 ( 2) 
E. P.* 54-56 FF. 1355-57 — A. : 2818-20 -H. 2768-70 ( 3) 
E. P. 91-100 FF. 1962-66 A. 3072-76 H. 3367-71 ( 4) 
E. P. 109-111 F. 1959-61 A. 3069-71 H. 3364-66 ( 4) 
E. P. 118-122 blots A. 3096-3100 H. 3423-26 ( 5) 

1982-87 
E. 4470 F. 2222 ae: 28: H. 3765 (11) 
E. 4492-93 F.{2319-20 A. 3370-71 H. 3815-16 ( 6) 
sorte 

E. 4569-71 F. 2644-49 A. 3618-21 H. 4543-46 ( 8) 
E. 4594-97 F. 2630-33 A. 3602-05 H. 4061-64 ( 7) 
E. 4622-25 F. 2733-36 A. 3694-97 H. 4589-92 (12) 
E. 4626-27 F. 2510-11 A. 3467 H. 3967-68 ( 9) 
E. 4630-31 F. 2514 A. 3470-71 H. 3971-72 G. 878 (9) 
E. 4900-01 F. 4149-50 A. 6272-73 H........ (10) 


The first point to be observed is that not one of these 
parallels occurs in a speech which is not indicated by D. to 
have been present in the play of the Dirigierrolle. This asser- 
tion is supported step by step in the following discussion. 

To insist that the pertinent passages in F. A. and H. show 
that some intermediate play, let us say the “missing” Frank- 
furt play, has in these instances borrowed anew from the text 
of the Erlésung, subsequently to and independently of the 


® Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 52-54. The citation from the St. Gall play (G.) 
refer to the edition of Mone. I shall quote, however, from that of Wolter, 
Germanistische Abhandlungen XLI. Since I am chiefly concerned with the 
Frankfurt Passion Play of 1493 I have omitted those few passages in which 
that play is not concerned. 

* E. P. stands for the Prag text of the “Erlésong’”’ as given by Kelle, 
Germania III, pp. 465-480. 
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text of the play of D. is equivalent to saying that, whereas the 
speech in question is found in the play of the Dirigierrolle, it 
did not there contain the lines from E. now found in the plays 
F. A. and H. Unless it can be shown that the later plays have 
been expanded at the points concerned by the addition of lines 
from E. which are not in speeches indicated by D., or unless 
it can be shown that there are signiflcant variations from the 
text of the Dirigierrolle.in the later plays pointing to fresh 
use of E. as a source there should be a presumption against 
the belief that secondary borrowing by a “missing” inter- 
mediate source has taken place. 

In the following paragraphs I propose to consider in turn 
the various alleged secondary borrowings cited in the table 
above. 


1. E. 4141-43, F. 1073-75, A. 1991-92, H. 480-82. 
E. 4141-43. 
E. er sprach ’ja die hAnt sélic leben, 

die gerne héren gotes wort 

und dar nach wellen leben fort.’ 
F. 1072-75 

Ein, das hastu recht uss gegeben! 

siech, die han alle selic leben, 

die gerne horen gottes wart, 

und das behalden sidder der fart. 
A. 1990-93 

Ja du host viel recht gehort! 

seligk synt, die gottes wort 

horen und die behalden woil: 

mynes vatter rich en werden sail! 
H. 479-482 

Dys wortt sint rechtt gegebenn, 

Wann die haben all sellig lebenn, 

Die gerenn horent gottes wortt 

vnnd das mit vleys bewarnn fortt. 


F. 1072 and H. 479 correspond to D. 91 “Ia, daz has di rehte 
ir gebin!” 

A. 1990-91 has a rime different from that of F. H. or D. but 
not taken from E. The deviation from E. 4143 in F. 1075, 
A. 1992, H. 482 is given by the biblical text, Luc. 11, 28 “Beati, 
qui audiunt verbum dei, et custodiunt illud.” 

There is in F. A. and H. immediately following this speech 
a new speech by ‘‘Magdalena” which has replaced D. 9la. 
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Aside from this the sequence D. 90,91,92 is intact in the later 
plays and this new speech does not come from E. The evidence 
here is unfavorable to the thesis that these passages rest upon 
an intermediate or secondary use of E. 


2. E. 4320, 4322-24, F. 1797-1804, A. 2515-18, H. 2673-82. 


E. 4320: ir solent finden sunder win— 
E. 4322: an ein seil gebunden. 
daz lést ir zu den stunden, 
schiere bringet mirz alher. 


F. 1797: Hort, was ich hain begert! 
get hen gein der stede wert, 
die dort vor uch gelegen ist; 
da findet yr yn dieser frist 
ein eselin gebunden, 
das lasset in den stunden 
und brengt mirs gefurt alher! 
nu gehet und erfullet myn beger! 


A. 2512 Horet, wes hon ich begert: 
gehet hen gen der stede wert, 
die dort vor uch gelegen ist! 
do findet er yn der frist 
eynen esel gebunden; 
den losset yn den stunden 
und brenget en vort here 
und erfollet mynn begere! etc. 

H. 2673 Ir jungerenn, macht vch vff denn pfadtt 
Vnnd gett hin zcu der statt, 
Die dortt vor vch gelegenn jst, 
Vnnd findett jr zcur selbenn frist 
Einn eselin angebundenn, 
Das lossennt ab zcu denn selbenn stunden. 
Ob vch jemannt fragtt zcur selbenn frist, 
Sprechtt: der here sein nottfiirfitig jst, 
Vnnd brengenntt mir gebundenn herre, 
So erfiillennt jr mein begere. 


F. 1798, A. 2513 correspond to D. 126—‘“Ir get hin gein der 
stede wert’”—The later plays have amplified this speech at 
least by the addition of a riming line before D. 126. The 
speech has in F. 8 lines, in A. 14 lines,in H. 10 lines. The play 
of D. is clearly an amplification of the text of E. in this speech, 
which lacks the equivalent of “Ite in castellum, quod contra 
vos est.”’ of Matth. 21, 2, 3, (Luc. 19, 30) The only close parallel 
is that of E.4323 to F. 1804, A. 2517, H. 2678. It is incon- 
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ceivable that this line could have been missing from the play 
of D. as the Latin text “Ite in castellum etc.” is indicated in 
D. and the words “‘azinam alligatam” must have yielded “ge- 
bunden” in the play of D. as in E. 4322 to which this line is 
the given rime. 

None of the material in A. and H. not found in F. can be traced 
to E. There is no break in the sequence indicated by D. 125, 
126, 127 in the later plays. The material alleged to have been 
borrowed after the play of D. is the essential substance of the 
speech and cannot but have been present in that play in 
some form or other. Since E. is known to have been used for 
the speech of D. 125 I should infer that it was also the source 
for this speech to D. 126 and that the parallels we find between 
E. and the later plays result in this case from the text of the 
play of D., the variations being due to later activity on the 
part of several authors of F. A. and H. 


3. EP. 54-56, F. 1355-57, A. 2818-20, H. 2768-70. 


EP. 54-56 Ir mogint arme luede han 
Za allin ziden, wan ir wolt, 
Vnlange ir mich doch habin solt! 


F. 1352 Ir herren, saget: umb was 
draget ir der frawen hasse? 
gute werck hat sie gethan! 
ir moget arme lude han 
zu allen zijden, wan ir wolt: 
unlang ir mich doch haben solt! 


A. 2815 Ir herren, saget umb was 
draget er der frawen hass? 
gude werck hot sie gethayn! 
ir moget arme lude hayn 
zu allen zyden, wan er wylt: 
nicht lange er mich haben solt! 


H. 2765 _Ir jiingherenn, sagennt mir vmb was 
Dragennt jr vif diesse frauw hass? 
Gute werck haitt sie jnn mir gethann. 
Ir mogennt woll arme lewdt hann 
Zcu allenn zeyttenn, wann jr wollt: 
Nitt lanng jr mich habenn soltt. etc. 


In H. this speech has 14 lines, none of the added material is, 
however, derived from E. F. 1352, A. 2815 correspond to D. 
134-Ir herren, saget, umme waz—”. H. 2765 shows an unim- 
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portant variation from D. 134. The sequence indicated by D. 
133, 134, 135 is unbroken in F. and A. If the speech in the 
play of D. conveyed any meaning at all it must have contained 
the material of EP. 54-56 and while we concede borrowing 
from E. in the play of D. at this point, I regard it as entirely 
unlikely that the text of E. was again used for this passage 
in the later plays, or in the “missing”? Frankfurt Play. The 
passage is based on Matth. 26, 10-13. 


4. EP 109-111 F. 1959-61 A. 3069-71 H. 3364-66 
EP 91-100 F. 1962-66 A. 3072-76 H. 3367-71. 


EP. 90 Vnse herre sprach alsa: 
‘Wir gein zi Iherusalem wert, 
Wan ich mit vlize han begert, 
Daz ich diz abintymbiz dv 
Mit vch, e ich doch morne vri 
Lidin mize mine not.’ 
































EP. 109 He sprach: ‘diz sal daz leste sin, 
Daz ich mit vch ezsin sal, 
Des dit mir diz ymbiz wal.’ 
These two passages from EP. are found in a single passage in 
the later plays. 
F. 1958 Vornemet, liebe frunde myn: 
secht, dis sal das leste sin, 
das ich mit uch essen sal! 
des thut mir das ymmes wol! 
mit flis han ich das begert, 
als ich nu recht bin gewert: 
das ich dis osteryms du 
mit uch, ee das ich morn frue 
liden mus myn noit 
und an dem krutz sterben dot! 


A. 3068 Vornemmet, lieben frunde mynn: 
dijt sal das leste essen synn, 
das ich mit uch essen sail! 
des thut mer das essen woil! 
myt flyss hon ich das begeret, 
(das ich byn gewert!) 
das ich das osterlamm essen thu 
myt uch, want ich morn froe 
lyden muss myn noit 
und an dem crucz sterben doitt! 


H. 3363 Vernement, liebste freiinde mein: 
Sehennt, das sall das lest ymbs sein, 
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Das jch mitt vch essenn soll; 

Des thutt mir sicher dys ymbs woll. 
Wann mitt vleys hann jch es begerett, 
Alsso bin jch auch nun gewerett, 

Das jch dys oster ymbs thu 

Mitt vch, ehe das jch morenn frw 
Leydenn muss mein noitt 

Vnnd an dem creiicz leydenn denn doit. 


F. 1958, A. 3068, H. 3363 correspond to D. 142. “Hort irs, 
liebe frunde min’’—. The sequence noted in D. 141, 142, 143 is 
broken in the later plays between 141 and 142 by the insertion 
of speeches given to the returning disciples and warranted by 
the situation. None of the material in these amplifications is 
derived from E. There is no break in the sequence indicated 
by D. 142-143 in F. or H. while A. has introduced here some 
material which appears a bit later in H. 3387 ff., F. 2075 ff. 

It is clear from D. 142 and the rime in F. A. and H. that the 
passage EP. 92-100'° was in the play of D. The only possible 
reason for inferring that the passage EP. 109-111 was not also 
in the play of D. would seem to be the fact that in that case 
the two passages had been taken out of their original sequence in 
E. and transposed by the author of the play of D. Since D. 
yields generally only the first line of a speech it is impossible 
to prove that this was done elsewhere in the play of D. but 
the reason suggested does not seem of itself to be particularly 
convincing. It is clear that in separate speeches the author of 
D. was not averse to taking material from E. out of its se- 
quence in the epic. For example D. 17 corresponds to E. 2148- 
63, while D. 20 corresponds to E. 2064-83. That there are not 
more such instances is to be explained by the fact that the 
course of the life of Jesus has determined the sequence of the 
material in E. as well as in D. If it could be proved that there 
is material in the later plays which has been borrowed from E. 
independently of the play of D. the present passage might 
possibly be suggested as one in which such borrowing is present. 
Unless secondary borrowing can be proved from other passages 
I do not regard the present one as sufficient evidence to support 
the thesis that such borrowing took place. 


© Cf. Germania III, p. 472, where Kelle has made a mistake in numbering 
the lines with the result that the passage 91-100 has but 5 lines. 
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5. EP. 118-122, F. 1976-77, 1982-87, A. 3096-3100, H. 3423-26. 
EP. 118 _Ich wil leben sagin doch, 
Daz ich verradin werdin noch, 
He ist alhie gesezsin, 
Mit mir hat he gezsin, 
De gebruwen hat den rat, 
We he vmmer doch hat! 





F. 1972 Nu nemet: das ist auch myn blut! 
Das selbe, ir lieben, nach mir thut, 
das ir da bij gedencket myn! 
myn getzugenys sal is sin! 

(Detur calix) 
Ich sagen uch, lieben, allen doch, 
das ich verraden werden noch! 
under uch allen eyner ist, 
der noch hint in dieser frist 
den Judden wil verraden mich! 
uff mynen dot flisset he sich! 
und ist alhie gesessen, 
mit mir hat er auch gessen, 
der getriben hat den rat! 
we und leyt he ummer davon hat! 





A. 3092 Nemmet hen! das ist myn blut! 
wie dick ir das thut, 
doby solt er gedencken mynn: 
mynn gezeugniss sail das syn. 
(et subjungit) 
Ich sagen uch, lieben frunden, allen doch, 
das ich werde vorraitten noch! 
hie ist alhie gesessen 
und hot mit mer gesszen, 
der mich schyer gibbet yn den toid: 
so muss ich lyden groisse noid! 
eme werre besser, hie enwere nye geborn: 
wie em! hie muss ummer syn vorlorn! 


H. 3423 Liebenn freiindtt, horennt mich vffenbor, 
Ich sagenn vch sicher furwar: 
Einer ist vber disch gesessenn 
Vnnd greyfit mitt mir jnn das essenn, 
Der wirtt mich ver roittenn vorwar, 


Das sagenn jch vch offenbar. tT 
Vnnd des menschen soen wirtt ghann, ty 
Als man findtt vonn jm geschrieben stann. ag 
We aber dem zcu aller stundtt, te: 


Der jnn ver retht mitt seynem mundtt; 
Es were jm besser zcu allenn stunden, 
Das er nitt were vff erdenn komenn 
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The material for which secondary borrowing is here alleged 
stands in the second division of the speech of Jesus indicated 
by D. 144, “Nu nemit! daz ist auch min blut!”’ It might be 
thought that this need not imply that this second part of 
the speech was present in the play of D. but D. 144a ade- 
quately refutes this inference: ‘“Hoc audito discipuli sing- 
ulatim dicant: Numquid ego sum, do(mine)?” It is impossible 
to justify D. 144a without assuming that the play of D. had in 
the speech to D. 144 at least in substance the material for 
which secondary borrowing from E. has been claimed. This 
is the central thought of the passage, founded on Matth. 26, 
23-24. Schmidt" concedes borrowing in the first portion of 
this speech in the play of D. The only possible reason for 
denying it for the second portion of the speech is the thesis 
that this portion, not being specifically noted in D. could not 
have been in the play of D. This thesis is untenable in the 
light of D. 144a which proves that the material of this portion 
of the speech was in the play of D. and which with D. 144 
and its parallels admitted would seem to me to create a strong 
presumption that the whole passage from E. viz. EP. 116-122 
was borrowed by the play of D. 

6. E. 4492-93, F. 2319-20, 2330-31, A. 3370-71, H. 3815-16. 


E. 4492 Er sprach ’ir herren saget mir, 
wen wellent und wen stchent ir?” 


F. 2319 Ir Judden alle, nu saget mir: 
was wollet ir und wen suchet ir? 
F. 2330 Ir Judden, wult ir sagen mir: 
was wollet und wen suchet ir? 
A. 3370 Ir herren, nu saget mer, 
wen wollet er? wen suchet er? 
H. 3815 Ir herrenn, sagennt alle mir, 
Was wollennt vnnd wen siichent jr? 
D. 160 Ir herren alle, sagit mir— 
D. 162 Ir herren, wolt ir (sagen mir)— 
This speech, the “Quem queritis?” of Joh. 18, 7, is found 
twice in the play of D. The Niirnberg and Prag texts of E. 
agree in reading “wen wellent und wen suchent ir?’’, the Trier 
text however, reads: “was wilt yr ader was suchet yr?” We 


" Op cit., p. 53. 
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don’t know what the text of the play of D. was, but I suspect 
it was closer to the original text of E. than either EP, EN or 
ET. and possibly read as we find it in F. and H. I am unable 
to see in the variant of A. any adequate reason for assuming 
a subsequent use of a text of E. in such a brief and perfectly 
obvious utterance as this speech. Indeed it is not impossible 
that the play of D. itself was not dependent upon E. for these 
lines, since the biblical text could hardly have been translated 
by the playwright in a different manner from that of the epic 


poet. 


7. E. 4594-97, F. 2630-33, A. 3602-05, H. 4061-64. 
E. 4594 __ sie sligen in durch ir spot. 
sie sprachen ‘ja ja bistu got, 
ja bistd gotes sun, sé rat, 
wer dich nd geslagen hat.’ 


F. 2630 Enrtzeuge, Jhesus, din gebot! 
lass uns sehen, bistu got? 
ja, bistu godes sone zurad, 
welcher dich geslagen hat! 


A. 3602 Bezeuge uns, Jhesus, dyn gebott! 
loss uns sehen, bistu ware gott! 
bistu gottes sone, sso raid, 
wilch under uns dich geslagen hot! 


H. 4061 Jhesus, erzeyge vnns dein geboitt. 
Loyss vnns sehenn, bistu gott. 
Bistu gottes soen, so roitt, 
Welcher dich geschlagenn hoitt? 


F. 2630 and H. 4061 are equivalent to D. 187: “Erzeige, 
Jhesu, din gebot—’”’ The version of A. shows Beszeuge for Erzeige 
neither of which forms comes from E. The matter is biblical 
(Luc. 22, 64) and the sequence indicated by D. 186, 187, 188 
is preserved in F. and A. In H. there is an expansion which 
is not related to E. The speech was in the play of D. and there 
is no reason for supposing that E. was later resorted to for this 
passage in the plays F. A. or H. 


8. E. 4569-71, F. 2644-49, A. 3618-21, H. 4543-46. 


E. 4569 sie jahen ‘waz gét uns daz an, 
waz dir hie mac geschehen? 
daz saltd iedoch wol gesehen.’ 
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F. 2644 Frunt, was get uns das an? 
din gelt drag mit dir von dan! 
daran keren mir nit unsern mut! 
hastu gethan ubel odir gut, 
das wirdestu her noch gewor! 
wiltu an den galgen, zufare! 


A. 3618 Frunt, was gehet uns das an? 
dyn gelt trage mit dir von dan! 
was dir darumb magk geschen, 
das saltu selber nach wol sehen! 


H. 4543 Judas, was gett vnns das ann, 
Haistu woll oder vbell gethann? 
Dir mag woll oder vbel gescheenn, 
Do lossenn wir dich selbs zcusehenn. 





That this speech was in the play of D. is shown by D. 189, 
“Frunt, sage, waz get uns das an?” The sequence represented 
by D. 188-189 is not broken in F. A. or H. After this speech, 
however, the pantomime of D. 190 is supported in the later 
plays by a speech put into the mouth of Judas, who is in 
process of hanging himself. In A. this expansion extends to 


A. 3680 which picks up D. 190 again: in F. to line 2729 and in 
H. to line 4574. None of this new material is from E. There is 
in the case of this passage no reason for supposing that the 
play of D. contained anything less than the three lines of E. 
which are alleged to have been borrowed subsequently by 


the “lost” Frankfurt Play. 


9, E. 4626-27 F. 2510-11 A. 3467 H. 3967-68 
E. 4630-31 F. 2514 A. 3470-71 H. 3971-72 G. 878 


E. 4626 __ er jach er wére ein konic rich: 
gein dem keiser sazte er sich. 
unser é hat er verkart, 
ndwen rat hat er gelart, 

E. 4630 ndwen rat hat er gegeben. 
hie mit hat er verworht daz leben! 


5 he ead 


F. 2508 Ich sagen uch, was ich han gehort: 
Ihesus was so gar verdort, 
das he sich nant ein konig rich! 
widder den keiser satzt er sich: 
des keisers zins he uns verbot! 
da mit macht he grosse not! 
sus hat he verschult das leben, 

als ich das recht kan gegeben! 
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Ich sagen, was ich hon gehoret: 
disser selbe was sso gar verthoret, 

hie nant sich gottes son, sso lebe ich! 
widder den keysser saczt er sich, 

syn zinse hie uns vorboit! 

damidde macht hie uns groisse noit, 
alsso hot hie vorwircket syn leben, 
als ich orteyl han gegeben! 


Gezeugknus habenn wir zwar vill. 
Der erst jch selber sein will. 
Ich sagenn vch, was jch han gehortt: 
Er ist gewest alsso verdortt, 
Das er sich nandtt einn konig reych. 
Gegenn dem keysser sacztt er sich: 
Seinen zcinsse er vnns verboitt, 
Do mitt er machtt grosse noitt. 
Domitt hoitt er verworcktt sein lebenn. 
Sollichs gezeiigknus kann jch jm gebenn. 
G. 875 Er hat verboden vber al, 

daz nieman dem keyser sal 

vorbaz sine sture geben. 

878 dar vme hat er verwirket sin leben. 

er nimmet sich auch des riches an, 
den keyser als smehen han. 


We may properly disregard the parallel from the St. Gall 
play since the single line may readily be explained as a coinci- 
dence of composition conditioned by the common subject mat- 
ter. 

The speeches cited appear in the testimony of the false 
witnesses against Jesus before Caiphas. F. 2508. A. 3464, 
H. 3695 correspond to D. 170 “Ich sage uch, was ich han ge- 
hort!” The speech in H. begins with 3963 which corresponds to 
D. 169, “Gezuge han wir harte vil!” 

In F. the sequence indicated by D. 169, 170, 171 is inter- 
rupted after the speech of D. 169 by the insertion of a speech 
of 4 lines, none of which comes from E. The sequence D. 170, 
171 is intact in F. A. and H. In A. there is no interruption of 
the sequence D. 169, 170 while in H. the speeches from D. 
169 and D. 170 have been compressed into one speech, fol- 
lowed at once by D. 171. 

In these parallels the alleged secondary borrowing is con- 
cerned with material which could not have been lacking from 
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the play of D. if the speech to D. 170 had any significance. 
The speech was in D.” and I see no reason for inferring a later 
and secondary borrowing, from E. 


10. E.4900-4901 F. 4149-50 A. 6272-73 


E. 4898 ‘herre ja min sélic drést, 
der wire got der mich erlést 
hat mit inniclicher gir, 
minen geist bevelhe ich dir 
hate, herre, in din hant.’ 


F. 4149 Herre, in din hende bevele ich dir 
meynen geist mit gantzer begir! 


A. 6272 _—_In dyn hende, vatter myn, 
Bevelle ich den geist myn! 

The text of F. and A. is almost literally that of Psalm 31, 6 
(Vulgata, XX X,6) “In manus tuas commendo spiritum meum:” 
etc.. It is my opinion that no borrowing at any stage by the 
Frankfurt plays from E. is proved by this parallel. However, 
granting that the two lines might come from the text of E. we 
are in this case able to prove that they were both in the play 
of D. for in D. 236 we find: “In dine hende, vater min, sal 
dir min geist bevolhen sin.” Here the first line agrees entirely 
with A. 6272. The only conceivable ground for including these 
lines as a possible instance of secondary borrowing from E. 
is the fact that F. uses a rime differing from that of D. and A. 
As will be observed from the citation of E. above, the rime gir: 
dir is used in this passage. If the rime in F. were in any way 
unusual this might be significant, but Begir appears in F. in 
rime frequently: viz., 990, 1388, 2718, 2896, 1137, 1289, 1812, 
4150, 2304, 4313, 4359. Futhermore, the utmost this passage 
can be alleged to prove is that E. was used byF. independently 
of the other plays of the group as the source for these lines, 
since A. shows a variation from F. in favor of the reading of D. 
No borrowing by a “lost” Frankfurt play is proved by this 
parallel. 


11. E. 4470 F. 2222 H. 3765. 


E. 4464 Er sprach ‘ei vater magez geschehen, 
mac dise pin die ich sehen 
mit dinem willen mich vergén: 


"Cf. paragraph 12 below. 
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doch sol der wille an mir niht stén. 
der geist zu fromen ist gereit, 
iedoch ist kranc die menscheit. 
din wille ergé von mir vil gar.’ 













Vatter, mag iss gesin, 
so nym von mir diese phin! 
mit dime willen lass sie verghen! 
doch sal die kure an dir sten! 
der geist zu lijden ist bereit, 
yedoch ist krang die menscheit! 
2222 din wille an mir ergee vil gar! 
siech, das neme sicher war! 














Here vatter, mag es gescheenn, 
So layss die pein, die jch sehenn, 
Mit deinem willenn vonn mir ghen, 
Doch soll die kore nitt an mir sthenn: 
3765 Dein will sall an mir ergann gar 
Sich, des nym, mein lieber vatter, war. 




























H. 3765 corresponds literally to D. 157, “Herre Vatir, mag 
geshehin” and to EN. cited above. F. 2216 corresponds to EP. 
and ET. 4464, which have here: mag ez gesin. Schmidt® re- 
gards the version of EN. and D. as the correct and original 
reading of E. He is perhaps forced in his explanation of the 
text of EP. and ET. at this point, when he maintains that this 
gesin is dialectical for geschehn in rime with sin dialectially 
for sehn. This is impossible in the dialect of F. What we have 
in F. 2216 is a direct translation of Latin text which precedes 
the line: viz., Pater, si possibile est. It is admitted by all that 
the play of D. had the first line at least of this speech. The 
alleged secondary borrowing here is concerned with one line 
later in this speech, and a line included in the direct discourse 
of that passage from E. from which the play of D. admittedly 
made a borrowing in D. 157. The material which we find in the 
plays F. and H. is all given in Matth. 26, 39 “Pater mi, st 
possibile est, transeat a me calix iste: verumtamen non sicut ego 
volo, sed sicut tu.”” Moreover the sequence in D. F. and H. is 
that of Matth. 26-39, 40. There is, to be sure, a break in the 
sequence indicated by D. 156, 157 in both F and H. This break 
is caused in both the later plays, however, by the omission 
of the material indicated between D. 153 and D. 157. This cer- 


% Schmidt, op. cit., p. 18. 
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tainly does not point to borrowing by the “lost” Frankfurt play. 
The thesis for secondary borrowing in this case rests upon the as- 
sumption that the play of D. borrowed a part of the direct dis- 
course from E. 4464-70 and that later the “missing” Frankfurt 
play sought out the text of E. and completed the quotation. 
It also pre-supposes that the play of D. did not render com- 
pletely the biblical verse, Matth. 26, 39 although it pro- 
ceeded directly to Matth. 26, 40. In my opinion it is most im- 
probable that the parallel cited at the head of this paragraph 
rests upon a secondary borrowing by a “lost” Frankfurt Play, 
and was unknown to the play of D. 


12. E. 4622-25 F. 2733-36, A. 3694-97 H. 4589-92. 


E. 4622 


F. 2733 


A. 3694 


H. 4589 


Sie sprachen ’richter herre, 

wie fragest da s6 verre? 

sich heter niht ubels begangen, 
wir heten in niht gefangen. 


Philate, richter und herre, 

was fregestu so ferre? 

het er nit bossheit begangen, 

so were er auch nit gefangen! 
unser ee hat er verkart 

und ein ander gelart! 

darzu ist er ein kebisch kint: 

das wissen alle, die hie sint! 

dar umb sal er sterben nach der ee, 
die wir han von Moise! 


Pilate, richter und herre, 

wie fragestu alsso sere? 

het hie nicht bossheyt begangen, 
so enhetten mer en nicht gefangen! 
unser ee hot hie vorkart 

und ein ander ee gelart! 

darzu ist hie eyn kebes-kynt: 

das wyssen alle, die hie synt! 

des muss hie sterben nach der ee, 
die mer haben von her Moyse! 


Pilatus, richter vnnd here, 

Was frogestu alsso sere? 

Sich, hett er nichts begangenn, 

So wer er nitt hie gefanngen, 
Vnnser ehe hoitt er verkerett 

Vnnd hoitt einn ander ehe gelerett; 
Des muss er sterbenn noch der ehe, 
Dye wir hann vonn herre Moyse. 
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F. 2733, A. 3694 and H. 4589 correspond to D. 192: “Kayphas 
respondeat: Eya rihter (und herre)—’’ and the speech was there- 
fore in the play of D. The sequence indicated by D. 191, 
192, 193, is unbroken in F. and A. H. omits the speech to D. 
193 and proceeds to D. 218-219 returning to D. 193a at H. 
4603. It will be observed that H. above has omitted the two 
lines corresponding to F. 2739-40, A. 3700-01, which do not 
come from E. but from the Gesta Pilati," whether directly or 
otherwise. There is a difference among the plays with respect 
to E. 4625. F. and H. read were er with EP., while A. reads 
enhetten wir with EN. and ET. This is a deviation which might 
easily arise from the independent revision of the original text 
of the play of D. without secondary reference to E. by an inter- 
mediate source such as a “‘lost” Frankfurt Play. The variation 
of A. and H. which in the second line of this speech read sere for 
ferre in F. and E. is also not conceivably due tofresh borrowing 
from E. after the play of D. Concerning the portion of the 
text for which secondary borrowing is here alleged I believe 
there can be no doubt that these four lines were in the play of 
D. substantially as they are now in E. and F. 

A problem of a very interesting nature is offered however, by 
remainder of this speech in the later plays. There is in the text 
of E. only one passage in which testimony against Jesus is taken 
by a judge, in this instance Pilate. This is the passage E. 4622- 
4631. In paragraph 9 above I have cited the lines E. 4626-31 
from which certain lines appear in the later plays earlier in 
the sequence of events than the material of other lines of this 
same passage of E. It is clear from the citations of paragraph 
9 that the lines E. 4628-29 were omitted from the later plays 
at the point there in question, likewise that the lines E. 4622- 
25 which belong in the same bit of direct discourse in E. were 
not taken into the play of D. at the same point as the lines 
E 4626-31. 

In the citations given for the present parallels, however, 
we find that all the lines of this passage of direct discourse in 
E. not used in the earlier speeches cited under paragraph 9 
have been used in the later plays. In addition the two lines 
represented by F. 2739-40 and A. 3700-01 have been added, 
although H. shows no trace of this addition. 


“ Tischendorf: Evangelia apocrypha, Lipsiae MDCCCLXXVI, pp. 344-S. 
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Fortunately the text of D. proves that in the play of D. 
there were at least twoinstances in which testimony was taken 
before a judge concerning the alleged crimes of Jesus, namely 
at D. 169, 170, 171 before Annas and Caiphas and at D. 191, 
192 before Pilate. H. has in the latter instance omitted the 
speech to D. 193, to follow the biblical version of John 18, 31. 
In D. F. and A. we have immediately after the speech to D. 192 
a speech by Nicodemus. D. 193 does not indicate the text of this 
speech atall, but does show that the speech was in the play. 
The two lines added by F. and A. and not in H. are based upon 
the Gospel of Nicodemus (or the Gesta Pilati II.) and in that 
Gospel Nicodemus plays the part of a defender of Jesus. For 
example in the Gesta Pilati IX™ we read: “Et convocans 
Pilatus Nicodemum et duodecim viros qui dixerunt quoniam 
non est natus ex fornicatione, dicit ad eos: etc. From this 
and from the evidence of F. and A. I believe that the speech 
of the play D. indicated by D. 193 contained the same material 
as that found in the later plays, and that therefore the speech 
preceding it (D. 192) must have contained the two lines not 
found in H, but present in F. and A. Did it also contain the 
lines parallel to E. 4248-29? If it did we have before us a very 
interesting instance of the economical use of a passage from E. 
to serve as the foundation for two separated but closely sim- 
ilar passages in the play of D. We know that the two separated 
but closely similar passages existed in D. and that in each 
there are borrowings from one and the same passage of E. 
The later plays have omitted in the first of these speeches 
the line E. 4630: “‘nuwen rat hat er gegeben” and in its stead 
supplied a new line to rime with E. 4631 which they have. 
(F. 2514, A. 3470, H. 3971.) E. 4360 could have been used by 
the play of D. and the later plays had they not desired to 
omit E. 4628-29 and these two lines are used by them for the 
second speech corresponding to D. 192. It seems to me that 
there is here reason to believe that the entire passage of direct 
discourse was made use of by the author of D. who very eco- 
nomically made it serve for two separate speeches. In any case 
no evidence can be advanced to show that the material from E. 
was borrowed by two different sources for the later plays at 
different times, for both speeches were in the play of D. 

* Evangelia Apocrypha, ed. Tischendorf, p. 358. 
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13. E. 4226-43 F. 1572-90 A. 2425-46 H. 3017-30 
4248-57 1591,1602 2450-58 3035-38 
3041-46 

The citation of the passages here indicated would require 
more space than is commensurate with the need of having them 
before us in full. 

In F. the material concerned is in two speeches, 1572-90, 
and 1591-1602, which are put into the mouths of two dif- 
ferent characters. In A. and H. the same lines with relatively 
few variants are found in one speech. The author of F. has 
divided a long speech of his original into two shorter and more 
manageable ones. 


The initial lines of these speeches are as follows: 


EN. 4225 und sichten ein consilium, 
daz in ditschem ist ein rat. 
sie sprachen ’waz ist dirre dat? 


F, 1572 Ir herren, findet eynen rat 
A. 2425 Ir herren, nu fyndet eyn raid 
H. 3017 _‘If herren, findet ewer roitt 
D. 119 Ir herren, findet eynen rat 


D. 119 is indeed as closely parallel to E. 4225-26 as the play 
ever is to epic matter in E. E. proceeds in 4227 to direct dis- 
course which runs unbroken to E. 4259 and which is a catalogue 
of the accusations made by the Jews in council against Christ. 
Since there is a direct relation between D. 119 and E. 4225-26 
it is not beyond sane inference to suppose that the play of D. 
may have contained the entire speech found in E. The later 
plays have all the material, and it is impossible to prove that 
the play of D. lacked any of it. 

F, is the only text of the later plays to introduce material not 
in E. and this occurs only at the point where the author of F. 
divided the long speech. 

This passage stands at the beginning of the scene: The 
Council of the Jews. In F. it is joined to the Lazarus scene by 
a speech of ten lines borrowed by F. alone of the group from 
the St. Gall play, lines 531-540. It is followed in F. by a rep- 
etition of the lines F. 108-118 and a second speech which is 
substantially equivalent to A. 2459-60, both putting E. 4260 
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into dramatic form. In A. these two lines are the only trans- 
ition from the long speech of D. 119 to A. 2461 which is the 
speech of D. 120. In H. the transition is still more amplified than 
in F. The three plays are in this respect so different that it 
is difficult to refer them to a common antecedent play as a 
source at this point. One must rather conclude that individual 
amplifications have been made by the authors of F. and H. 
None of the added material comes from a secondary use of E. 

With reference to the parallels cited at the head of this 
paragraph we have then to believe either that the speech of the 
play of D. although clearly related to E. 4225-26 did not con- 
tain all the material from E. which we now find in the later 
plays, or to believe that the speech in the play of D. since it 
began with this bit of direct discourse from E. and since its 
author surely had the text of the Erlésung before him at the 
time, probably contained all the material from the epic which 
was in the passage of direct discourse and which we find in 
the later plays. Since it is most unusual for the plays to lack 
any lines from a passage of direct discourse in E. which they 
have used at all, the presumption seems to be that this en- 
tire speech was in the play of D. and that what we find in 
the later plays does not result from any intermediate use of E 
by a “lost” Frankfurt play. 


14. E. 4262-65 F. 1619-22 A. 2461-65 H. 3091-94 G. 58-59. 


E. 4260 _herre zd sprach CAiphas, 
der daz jar ein bischof was, 
‘vernemet mich, ich sage dch daz: 
es faget unde komet baz, 
das éin mensche sterbe, 
é allez volc verderbe.’ 


F. 1619 Ir herren, nu mirket das: 
mich dunket, iss were doch basz, 
das ein mensch sturbe, 
dan die gantz wernt verdorbe! 


A. 2461 Des horet, was ich sagen sail! 
iss fuget und bekommet uns woil 
und ist viel besser sicherlich, 
dass der, der do so berymmet sich, 
vor uns alle sterbe! 


H. 3089 Ich bins Caiphas genantt, 
Ein bischoff jnn der Juddenn landtt. 
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Nu horentt, was jch sagen soll. 
Es fugett vnnd zcyemett sich woll, 

Das diir die lewde (ein mensch) sterbe, 
Dann das alles volck verderbe. 


The lines G. 58-59 have nothing to do with the material of 
the foregoing passages. 

A. 2461 and H. 3091 correspond to D. 120, “Des horet, 

waz ich uch sagin sol!’”’ F. is here a paraphrase. The material 
which precedes these passages is different in each of the later 
plays, as has been pointed out in the preceding paragraph. 
The two introductory lines in H. have an adequate basis in D. 
120—Kaiphas pontifex dicat: and need not be referred to a sep- 
arate use of E. 
The rime in F. 1619-20 is the same as that in EN. 4262-63, 
while the rime of D. A. and H. is that of ET. 4262-63 “‘vernemet 
was ich uch sagen sal—es foget sich und komet wal’’. The most 
that could be maintained here is that F. has used E. indepen- 
dently of the other plays for these lines. This is exceedingly 
unlikely, for F. has taken a somewhat clumsy couplet and 
paraphrased it with resulting greater clarity and good sense. 
The rime word dass common to F. and ET. is frequently found 
in F., viz., lines 157, 204, 480, 1432, 1620, 2344, 2700, 3455, 
3711, 4324, 2413, 3307, 3406, 3602. In the present case it 
makes somewhat better sense than the positive degree wol 
of the other plays. We have no evidence of secondary borrowing 
from E. by a “‘lost”’ Frankfurt Play in these parallels. 


15. E. 4266-73 F. 1625-34 A. 2466-75 H. 3099, 3106. 


E. 4266 sie dihte dise rede gat. 

ez was glich ir aller mat, 
daz man Jhésum finge 

und an ein craze hinge. 
doch wart under in geschrit 
‘ja schénen wir der héchzit, 
daz sich vome volke iht hebe 
ein grdsen unde ein getrebe.’ 































Horet auch, ir herren, mynen rat, 
der gar wol zu gude ergat! 

ab iss euch alle duncket gut 

als iss mich entruwen dut: 

das man jhesum fahe 
und an ein krutz slage! 
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so schonen wir dieser hochzijt, 

die hie by so nahe lit, 

das sich von dem folg hebe 

ein grunsen und ein grosse gedobe!’ 


A. 2466 Horet auch, ir herren, mynen raid, 
der gar wole zu gude gaid, 
ab ess uch alle duncket gut, 
alsso es mich yn truwen thut: 
das man Jhesum fahe 
und an eyn crucz hange 
sso schone vor disser hochzyt, 
die hie sso nahe lyt, 
das sich von dem voick icht hebe 
ein mormeley und eyn groiss getrebe! 


H. 3099 Horentt auch, jr herenn, meinen roitt, 
Der zwor auch woll zcu gutt er gott, 
Ob es vch alle diinckett gutt, 
Als es mich entraiiwen dutt, 
Das wir schonnen diesser hochenn zeytt, 
Die itzundtt alsso nahe hie leydtt, 
Das sich jnn dem volck nitt er hebe 
Einn graussam vnnd einn groyss gedrebe. 


The material here cited follows in the texts almost directly 
after that discussed in the foregoing paragraph. In F. and H. 
there is an intervening speech, which is an expansion of two 
and of four lines respectively. None of this new material 
comes from E. F. 1625, A. 2466, H. 3099 correspond to D. 121 
“Hort auch, ir herren, minen rat!” H. is unique in omitting 
the equivalent of EN. 4268-69 and is thereby more sensibly 
in accord with Matth. 26, 5 than either F. or A. The sequence 
indicated by D. 120, 121 is broken in F. and H. as just stated, 
it is intact in A. and the sequence D. 121, 122 is intact in all 
the plays. This speech was in the play of D. and it there 
contained the material of Matth. 26, 5. That it also contained 
the two lines E. 4268-69 seems to be a fair inference from the 
fact that both F. and A. have these lines which would hardly 
have been added in any revision of the play. I can see no reason 
for supposing that the form of this speech in the play of D. 
was different from that which we find in F.and A. or that the simi- 
larity in the later plays to the text of E. is conceivably due to 
later borrowing by a “lost” Frankfurt play; on the other 
hand all the indications are that the play of D. had this speech 
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as it appears in F. and A. and that the author of H., who used 
his bible more freely than the others was the only man who had 
acumen enough to make the passage mean something. 


16. E. 4285-4304 F. 1767-84 A. 2483-99. 

Immediately following the material represented by D. 122, 
a response by “Lauwendin Iudeus,” approving the speech 
cited in the foregoing paragraph, there was inthe play of D. 
a Latin song, upon the completion of which the action shifted 
to a new scene: Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. This Latin song 
has been replaced in F. by an expansion of 125 lines: viz., 
1641-1766. There is no such expansion in A., where the se- 
quence indicated by D. is unbroken at this point. H. has 
omitted this portion of the text. In the expansion of F. there 
is no material from E., except F. 1643-48 which repeat F. 233- 
238 (D. 17) and which hence do not imply secondary borrowing 
from E. 

The speeches in A. and F. cited in the above parallel are in 
each case eighteen lines long and rest upon the direct discourse 
of E. 4285-89, 4292-4304. The first lines are: 


F. 1767 Ich sage uch allen offenbare 

A. 2483 Ich sagen uch allen uffenbar, 

E. 4285 Er sprach ‘vil lieben, nement war 
D. 123 Ich sage uch allen sundir bar— 


from which it is clear that the play of D. had this speech, and 
from the sequence D. 124 “Waz wilt du, lieber herre, dar?” 
it is a fair inference that the subject matter in the play of D. 
was that of the text of F. and A. at this point. The plays 
F. and A. have the entire passage of direct discourse from E. 
except lines 4290-91 which are redundant with E. 4288-89 
and which may readily enough have been lacking from the 
particular text of E. used by the play of D. 

Here, as in paragraph 13 above, if we are to concede secon- 
dary borrowing by a “lost” Frankfurt play we have to believe 
that the play of D. although having this speech failed to 
take all the material at hand and that this was later sought 
out by the “missing” Frankfurt play and added to the text. 
Such a thesis cannot be proved and on the other hand we have 
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not found any good evidence to support the belief that the 
play of D. ever failed to take all of a passage of direct discourse 
from E. if it took any portion of it. 

The parallels discussed in paragraphs 13, 14, 15 and 16 above 
all come from a portion of the text of the plays in which there 
are evidences of expansion in one or the other of F. A. and H. 
In each instance*we have found that in those portions of the 
text which clearly were not in the play of D. there are no parallel 
lines from the Erlésung. We have shown that in the portions 
of the text of the plays in which parallels to E. are found there 
is always evidence that the play of D. contained a speech 
corresponding in content and sequence to those found in 
the later plays. There is never any evidence to the contrary 
of this proposition. It is therefore my opinion, that in the re- 
visions of these portions of the texts of the later plays, what is 
new in them is not borrowed from E. but is fitted around the 
framework of the play of D. which at this point consisted 
largely of lines taken directly from the Erlésung. 

Every line of F. which has been said to reveal secondary 
borrowing by a “missing”? Frankfurt play from the Erlésung 
has been considered in the foregoing discussion. We have been 
unable to find any evidence to support the thesis that such 
borrowing took place, on the contrary it seems entirely unlikely 
that the text of the Erlésung was ever used as a source for 
material in the expansion of these plays subsequent to the 
version of the play of the Dirigierrolle. 


R. M. S. HEFFNER. 
Harvard University 





THE COMPOUND WORDS IN SPENSER’S POETRY 


In his Defense of Poesy Sidney pays his native language 
the following tribute: ‘But for the uttering sweetly and prop- 
erly the conceits of the mind, which is the end of speech, that 
hath it equally with any other tongue in the world; and is 
particularly happy in compositions of two or three words 
together, near the Greek, far beyond the Latin, which is 
one of the greatest beauties can be in a language.’ Whatever 
may be the actual facts about the much-disputed Areopagus, 
it is a common-place that the French Pleiade had a marked 
influence upon the Elizabethan poets, and inspired and en- 
couraged them to enrich the native tongue. One concrete result 
was the effort of the English poets to heighten their diction 
by the invention of fresh and daring compounds, expecially 
verbal adjectives. This impulse, to be sure, did not come from 
France alone, for the Hellenizing impulse which swept over 
the sixteenth century affected English diction at first hand 
as well as through the French. The reaction of the two liter- 
atures to this Greek influence was in turn characteristically 
national, for whereas the French language shortly rebelled 
against an importation essentially foreign to its genius, the 
English rediscovered thereby an ancient kinship and liberated 
native forces which for centuries had been largely smothered. 
The cautious and scrupulous invention of compounds by Ron- 
sard and Du Bellay was succeeded by the extravagances of Du 
Bartas, which invited in turn the annihilating raillery of 
Saint-Amant. Sidney, Shakespeare and Spenser, on the other 
hand, set a fashion which has enriched our poetry for more than 
three centuries. When we contemplate such an exquisite 
phrase as Rossetti’s ‘this close-companioned inarticulate 
hour’, we at once recognize that the English language is therein 
being essentially loyal to itself. 

The following paper attempts to study Spenser’s use of 
compounds, and to draw such conclusions therefrom as would 
seem to be warranted. These compounds are interestirg in 
themselves as a cross-section of the poet’s vocabulary, and 
they throw some light upon the poet’s literary art and changing 
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taste, as well as possibly making some slight contribution to 
the chronology of certain of the poems. 

¢ The compounds in Spenser may be divided into those words 
in general use which were a part of accepted diction and em- 
ployed without any special artistic intent, and those which 
the poet coined, or if he did not actually coin, employed for 
a conscious poetic effect. It is the latter group with which we 
are concerned, 

The principal compounds may be classified as follows: 
verbal adjectives, that is, adjectives of verbal origin mod- 
ifying nouns; participles in a participial office proper, and 
verbal adjectives in a predicate position; pure adjectives; 
nouns; verbs; and adverbs. 

The verbal adjectives modifying nouns furnish by far the 
largest class; then come the participles, adjectives, and nouns, 
all about equal in number; then the verbs; and finally the ad- 
verbs, of which there are but few. To be sure, there are a 
large number of compound nouns, some 260 in all, but of 
these only some fifty can lay any claim to original usage, and 
of these several may very well be questioned. 

In determining whether or not a word shall be classed as 
a compound, I have followed the usage of the New English Dic- 
tionary and of the Spenser Concordance, which are at least 
self-consistent. One can probably afford to disregard those 
border-line words which these authorities do not recognize 
as compounds. 

The following tables list the compounds in alphabetical 
order, according to the above classification, and indicate 
where they occur. The Roman numerals stand for the re- 
spective books of the Faerie Queene and the other abbreviations 
follow the usage of the Concordance. 


Verbal adjectives: air-cutting (Mui. 154); all-concealing (Hub. 340); base- 
born (V. 5.47.4; T. M. 392; T. M. 219; Ti. 424; H. L. 173); bees-alluring (Mui. 
191); bitter-breathing (Ti. 405); black-browed (III. 4.19.3); black-lidded (Hub. 
1228); blood-desiring (Ro. 13.3); blood-frozen (1.9.25.7); bloody-handed 
(II.3.2.2); book-read (Hub. 358); bow-bent (V. Pr. 6.1); brass-paved (1.4.17.7); 
brass-plated (I.11.20.3); bright-blazing (1.4.8.7; H. H. B. 162); bright-burning 
(II.9.15.6; III.3.48.6); bright-burnished (III.11.28.9); bright-embroidered 
(V.3.33.7); bright-shining (I.11.14.1; ITI.5.53.1; V.i.11.7; VII.6.8.3; Hub. 476; 
Col. 518; H.B. 175); broad-blazed (I.10.11.4); broad-outstretched (Mui. 335); 
broad-plated (IV.3.34.6); broad-spreading (V.9.28.5); close-bleeding (Am. 1.8); 
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cold-congealed (I.11.13.5); corn-fed (II.7.16.6); cruel-minded (V.5.13.1; VI.5. 
13.3); dead-doing (II.3.8.1; Am. 1.2); dead-living (II.11.44.7); dead-seeming 
(II.8.27.4); dead-sleeping (II.7.52.3); dear-beloved (VI.5.15.4); dear-loved 
(1.3.15.6; 1.4.1.4; 1.12.23.6); deep-conceived (III.11.14.1); deep-devouring 
(1.11.12.7); deep-digged (Gn. 444); deep-dinted (1.5.6.8); deep-engrafed 
(III.3.18.3); deep-engulfed (ITI.2.32.6); deep-groaning (Mui. 438); deep-rooted 
(1.11.22.8; V.10.22.4) ; deep-wounded (I.2.24.8; I1.6.45.7) ; der-doing (II.7.10.1); 
dew-burning (I.11:35.6); dewy-dropping (Col. 250); divers-colored (Am. 4.1); 
double-folded (ITI.5.31.6) ; down-rolling (Gn. 636) ; drink-quickening (Mui. 196); 
earth-born (Ro. 10.14); ever-burning (I.7.18.4; I.9.50.3;  V.8.40.7); ever- 
damned (1.1.38.3; 1.11.49e1); ever-drizzling (I.1.41.3); ever-drooping (I.1.39.8); 
ever-dying (I.10.9.5; H.H.L. 129); ever-living (1.10.50.6) ; ever-moving (H.H.B. 
194); ever-whirling (VII.6.1.1); evil-gotten (III.9.4.2; V.2.27.7) evil-matched 
(ITI.12.18.6); evil-ordered (III.12.23.4); eye-glutting (II.7.9.8); eye-spotted 
(Mui. 95); faint-hearted (I.9.52.6; V.7.20.5); fair-blushing (V.3.23.4); fair- 
burning (1.2.7.6); fair-filed (I1.1.3.6); fair-forged (1.2.2.2); fair-powdered 
(ITT.2.25.9); fair-seeming (H.H.B. 17); fair-shining (II.Pr.3.6); false-forged 
(Am. 85.7); false-instilled (ITI.1.56.4); far-infixed (I.11.39.4); far-rebounded 
(1.6.8.3); far-reported (1.7.46.1); fast-fixed (V.3.18.6; Mui. 340); fast-flying 
(U.V. 2); fast-streaming (VI.11.28.6); fiery-footed (S.C. Jul.18; I.12.2.2); fiery- 
mouthed (V.8.40.1); fine-fingered (Mui. 260); fire-mouthed (I.9.52.9); fire- 
spitting (II.7.3.9); first-conceived (H.L. 203); first-engraffed (ITI.2.17.5); fore- 
damned (ITI.10.56.8); fresh-flowering (1.4.37.3; ITI.5.54.6; Van. 2.4); fresh- 
renewed (I.7.28.6); fresh-springing (Gn. 119); fresh-steaming (VI.6.24.7); 
fruitful-headed (1.8.20.1); gay-beseen (VI.5.38.5; Am. 27.5); gay-painted 
(I1.3.36.4) ; gay-seeming (H.H.B. 299) ; gentle-warbling (IT.12.71.9; S.C. June 4); 
grey-eyed (IV.11.48.5); great-lamenting (I.3.44.1); great-tormenting (IV.8.9.8); 
half-gnawn (V.12.39.3); harness-bearing (IT.11.43.1); head-purging (Mui. 197); 
heart-binding (IV.1.1.4); heart-breaking (T.M. 6); heart-burning (II.7.22.3; 
I1I.2.52.4); heart-fretting (IV.5.45.1; H.L. 259); heart-frozen (Am. 30.6); 
heart-gnawing (V.4.47.1); heart-murdering (I1.5.16.4; V.5.30.8); heart-piercing 
(111.11.30.2); heart-quelling (Proth. 97); heart-robbing (V.8.1.6; Am. 39.8); 
heart-swelling (Mui. 5); heart-thrilling (I1.3.6.6; I1.8.41.8; ITI.2.5.3; Am. 12.1); 
heart-wounding (III.4.28.4); heavy-clouded (H.H.L. 222); hell-born (VI.12. 
32.1); hell-bred (1.11.40.3) ; hell-dreaded (III.2.18.7); high-advanced (IT.12.40.5) 
high-aspiring (Col. 612); high-blowing (Ro. 13.9); high-conceited (H.H.B. 5); 
high-flying (H.H.B. 135); high-minded (I.5.50.7); high-reared (IV.10.24.5); 
high-soaring (V.9.34.7); home-bred (I.1.31.2); home-made (VI.9.7.9); honey- 
laden (III.12.18.8); hot-burning (Ro. 24.5); hot-embroiling (II.5.18.5); ill- 
advised (V.5.40.1); ill-disposed (I1.9.52.8); ill-faced (I1.12.36.4); ill-favored 
(1.8.46.8; 11.4.4.9; 1.7.3.5; I11.5.6.3; I17.12.24.5; V.12.28.4); ill-grounded 
(IV.4.1.9); ill-succeeding (1.2.2.4); iron-braced (I1.5.7.5); iron-coated (1.7.2.8); 
iron-headed (Gn. 653); ivy-winding (Mui. 299); lamp-burning (II.9.7.5); last- 
left (I.7.39.9; I1.4.13.4); late-attempted (1.6.46.3); late-beguiled (I.2.11.2) 
late-betrothed (IV.6.42.8); late-born (I.6.23.6); late-decayed (I.10.2.9); late- 
devoured (I.11.13.4); late-forbidden (I.12.36.7); late-maimed (Hub. 272); late- 
miswandred (III.7.18.9); late-received (IV.4.26.8); late-reniewed (1.11.35.5); 
late-succeeding (Ti. 170); late-wounded (I.11.25.9); lately-bruised (IITI.9.19.9); 
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lately-wrought (I1.5.36.5); leather-winged (I1.12.36.6); life-consuming (VI.7. 
31.3); life-devouring (I1.7.17.9); life-giving (Col. 861; H.L. 65); life-resembling 
(III.Pr.2.2) ; light-fluttering (Mui. 290); light-foote (IV.11.49.4; 1.2.8.3; 1.6.18.3; 
1.8.25.7; 11.8.10.4; 11.11.25.6; IT1.4.7.1; I11.4.46.4; S.C. June 26; T.M. 31; 
Epith. 67); light-giving (Epith. 19); light-shunning (ITI.4.58.2); like-seeming 
(I.3.26.6) ; lily-handed (III.4.41.1); long-borne (D. 32); long-endured (1.8.43.9); 
long-enduring (I.10.32.9; III.3.9.4); long-expected (III.4.60.2); long-gotten 
(IIT.1.10.9); long-grown (1.9.35.4); long-lacked (1.3.27.1; Am. 1.12); long- 
lasting (Gn. 59; Ti 53); long-lent (I1.1.36.7); long-lingering (1.2.6.5; I11.4.60.5; 
S.C. Oct. 3); long-living (Ded. Son. 3.8); long-passed (Ded. Son. 10.9); long- 
pining (H.B. 285); long-resting (H.H.L. 78); long-slumbering (I1.11.31.7); 
long-wandring (I.3.21.5; 1.5.11.2); long-wished (1.12.21.8); loud-thundering 
(II.6.10.7); love-affamished (Am. 87.12); love-kindling (H.B. 19); love-learned 
(Am. 43.12; Epith. 88); love-pined (Am. 2.2); low-looking (IV. 10.24.6); maiden- 
headed (IV.4.17.4); many-folded (II.3.1.9); many-headed (1.8.6.2); milk- 
dropping (Gn. 115); nectar-dewed (VII.6.30.7); never-dead (H.H.L. 126); 
never-dying (Ro. Env. 14; III.3.1.9); never-resting (Hub. 1247); new-born 
(1.11.34.9; IV.3.23.5); mew-budded (S.C. May 214); new-come (I.11.15.4; 
IT.2.16.2; I1.12.49.5; VI.9.40.8); new-found (1.7.15.5; IV.1.31.9); new-grown 
(Gn. 84); new-supplied (1.11.35.4); newly-budded (1.11.34.7); nigh-aimed 
(Hub. 742); nigh-forwearied (I.11.45.8); nimble-shifting (T.M. 34); old-said 
(S.C. July 98); old-conceived (II.2.9.3); out-breathed (I.12.2.5); out-gushing 
(Bel. 1.7.6); pure-sighted (H.H.L. 276); quick-moving (ITI.8.7.3); rash-witted 
(IV.8.29.2); raw-bone (I.8.41.6; 1.9.35.8; IV.5.34.4); rich-fleeced (I.2.16.2); 
rich-laden (Am. 81.5); rosy-fingered (I.2.7.1); rougher-rined (Gn. 209); sad- 
afflicted (I1.3.31.9); salt-bedewed (IV.11.51.2); savage-minded (V.5.40.6); 
sea-beaten (V.4.11.6); sea-shouldering (II.12.23.6); sea-walled (IV.12.18.5); 
self-consuming (II.7.25.1; I11.11.1.8; D. 436; H.H.B. 275); selfe-disliked 
(IV.8.14.9); self-loved (1.4.10.8; I1.3.5.4); self-murdering (III.10.57.1); self- 
pleasing (III.4.6.1; VI.1.15.2; Am. 5.14); self-willed (1.6.17.9); seven-folded 
(I1.5.6.3); seven-headed (Ti. 71); seven-mouthed (1.5.18.2); shaggy-bearded 
(VII.7.41.5); sharp-head (I.3.35.2); sharp-pointed (VI.4.5.6; As. 58; I1.5.36.1); 
sharp-staring (IT.9.52.6); silver-dropping (Ti. 683); silver-sounding (IT.12.71.5); 
silver-streaming (Proth. 11); silver-winged (Mui. 17); sky-ruling (VI.10.22.1); 
sky-threatening (V.10.23.4); snaky-lock (III.11.42.8); snaky-paced (Ro. 13.10); 
snaky-wreathed (VII.6.18.2); snmowy-necked (IV.11.49.9); soft-feathered 
(III.1.58.7); soft-groaning (IV.7.33.4); soft-rumbling (IV.10.24.4); soft-sliding 
(IV.11.29.6); soft-trembling (I.12.71.3); soul-diseased (1.10.24.1); soul-enchant- 
ing (H.B. 14); spring-headed (II.12.23.6); steel-head(ed) (I1.6.40.1; II.8.32.7; 
I1.3.29.3; 1.5.3.6; I1I.9.16.1; IV.6.11.3; VI.9.36.5; Mui. 322); still-changing 
(I.9.42.7); still-moving (H.L. 57; H.H.B. 51); storm-beaten (Am. 40.13); storm- 
bet (II.12.32.7); sweet-bleeding (1.1.9.6); sweet-breathing (Proth. 2); sweet- 
pleasing (VI.9.10.3); sweet-slumbering (I.1.36.4; Gn. 323); sweet-smiling 
(IV.Pr.5.7); sweet-sugared (D. 299); swift-running (Gn. 450); thick-entangled 
(I.11.11.4); thorough-piercing (IT.1.38.5); three-forked (1.8.9.6; ITI.11.40.4; 
IV.11.11.1; VI.12.28.2; Mui. 315); to-rent (V.8.4.8); true-meaning (1.2.9.5); 
true-seeming (I.1.38.7; I.5.27.4; Ti. 168); two-headed (V.10.10.6); vein-healing 
(Mui. 197); vile-hearted (Hub. 986); well-attuned (I.12.7.4); well-beseeming 
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(1.10.15.7); well-beseen (I.12.5.3; ITI.3.58.9; VI.5.36.9; VII.7.29.4; Gn. 651; 
T.M. 180; H.L. 293; Epith. 40); well-consorted (I1.3.11.1); well-deemed (Col. 
695); well-deserved (I.6.20.4); well-favored (I.5.28.2; VI.10.23.3); well-guided 
(1.7.42.1); well-known (IV.2.21.7; V.8.40.6; V1I.4.38.8) ; well-learned (VI.7.11.1); 
well-plighted (ITI.9.21.3); well-pointed (III.11.55.9); well-proportioned (II.12. 
79.7); well-proved (I1.11.17.2); well-rigged (I1.11.4.3); well-ruling (V.5.25.4); 
well-savored (II.7.51.7); well-tempered (Am. 83.6); well-timbered (V.11.29.1); 
well-tuned (Col. 418); well-wonted (IV.9.14.1); well-woven (As. 97); white- 
hand (IV.11.49.1); wide-devouring (I.11.26.3); wide-embayed (IV.11.44.1); 
wide-glancing (V.5.35.9) ; wide-sparkling (H.H.L. 17); winged-foot (VII.6.17.1); 
wing-footed (Ti. 666; V.8.33.4); wingy-heeled (I11I.12.12.6 (original version)); 
woe-working (II.5.16.3); wood-born (1.6.16.1). 

Participles proper: back-starting (V.11.61.5); base-begot (To his Booke 14); 
base-minded (T.M. 88); bloody-mouthed (1.8.6.6); bright-glistering (V.9.21.7); 
broad-blazed (V.3.14.9); broad-spreading (Ti. 452); double-eyed (S.C. May 
254); dry-shod (1.10.20.5); fast-fixed (I.9.36.8; I.11.43.1; I.12.29.6; I1.12.73.2; 
I1I.10.41.2; V.5.27.4); fore-lifting (1.11.15.2); free-born (Hub. 133); heavy- 
laden (VII.7.38.2); high-mounted (VII.6.41.2); ill-apaid (I1.12.28.7; ITI.10.25.4; 
V.7.18.8; V.11.64.9; VI.2.18.8); ill-assayed (S.C. Aug. 5); ill-bested (1.1.24.1; 
11.1.30.4; I1.1.52.7; V.1.22.4; V.12.23.5); ill-disposed (I1.4.22.3); ill-favored 
(1.1.15.7; IT1.12.15.1); ill-fitting (VI1.6.37.1); ill-gotten (Hub. 1149); ill-headed 
(IV.1.3.4); iron-studded (V.12.14.8); longest-lived (I1.9.57.2); mean-debased 
(Van. 1.6); nimbler-handed (VI.1.38.6); nimbler-jointed (Mui. 121); off-shaked 
(11.11.33.4); off-shaking (1.11.55.6); out-hired (V.Pr.3.8); out-quenched 
(VI.11.16.9); out-wrought (II.7.65.6); sea-beate (S.C. Feb. 34); sweet-smiling 
(I1.12.78.6); through-lanced (Am. 57.7); to-bruised (V.8.44.2); to-rent (IV.7.8.3; 
V.8.43.8); to-torn (V.9.10.9); to-worn (V.9.10.8); well-advized (II.12.26.1; 
11.12.61.4; V.6.1.7); well-apaid (II1.2.47.7; III.5.36.5; S.C. Aug. 6); well- 
beseen (1.12.8.8; V.8.29.4; ITI.1.45.8); well-eyed (S.C. July 154; IV.3.7.8); 
well-feathered (Bel. 11.5); well-known (V.11.49.2; VII.6.40.6; Ti. 616); well- 
seen (IV.2.35.3; V.3.5.9); well-shaped (VI.9.9.2); well-skilled (IV.11.19.8; 
VI.1.20.5); well-thewed (S.C. Feb. 96); wide-gaping (VI.10.34.6); wily-witted 
(I1.3.9.5); winged-heeled (ITI.12.12.6). 

Adjectives: angel-like (V.9.29.7) ; balm-like (Bel. 9.4) ; basin-wide (Hub. 670); 
beam-like (IV.4.24.1); blood-red (I.10.53.3); bloody-red (II.5.2.8; V.7.11.3); 
brass-scaly (I.11.11.2); coal-black (I.1.24.9; I.4.44.2; I.5.20.8; 1.11.44.8; I1.7.3.6; 
IV.7.27.8); crimson-red (S.C. Feb. 130); dry-foot (I.10.53.5; IV.11.16.3); fair- 
fearful (1.3.26.9); fiery-bright (Am. 16.7; V.3.19.2); fiery-fierce (1.2.8.4); fiery- 
hot (I.10.26.8) ; fiery-red (1.4.33.5; 1.7.31.7; Gn. 350); filthy-feculent (II.7.61.4); 
frory-hoar (III.8.30.3); golden-fleecy (V. Pr.5.6); gore-bloody (VI.12.28.3); 
half-horsy (Gn. 41); hearty-hale (Mui. 198); heavenly-wise (H.L. 282); ivory- 
white (Epith. 172); lily-white (1.12.22.7; I1.3.26.4; I1.9.19.1; IV.11.49.5; 
VI1.10.11.8); love-lavish (IV.9.20.9); love-sick (ITI.2.48.7; III.5.50.7; V.5.28.2; 
V.6.3.9) ; mellow-ripe (S.C. Dec. 107); milk-white (1.1.4.9; ITI.1.15.2; III.7.30.8; 
IV.11.49.9; S.C. April 96); moon-like (V.7.13.6); mossy-hoar (1.9.4.6); over- 
bold (IV.10.54.2); rosy-red (I.11.46.2; I1.1.41.4); rusty-brown (V.12.14.6); 
saturn-like (III.11.43.3; Bel. 47.4; Bel. 99.4); shepherd-like (Ro. 18.13); shiny- 
clear (IV.6.20.6); silver-scaly (Epith. 57); snow-white (III.1.63.7); soldier-like 
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(Hub. 204); solemn-sad (1.1.2.8; I1.6.37.5); stony-hard (D.246); stoope-gallant 
(S.C. Feb. 90); sullen-sad (III.12.18.2); sun-bright (1.5.2.8; 1.11.40.9; S.C, 
Oct. 72); sun-broad (II.2.21.5; III.7.40.4); sun-like (V.8.41.2); sunny-bright 
(1.5.21.1); tomb-black (II.8.16.7); victor-like (IV.4.25.4); vine-prop (1.1.8.7); 
war-able (II.10.62.1); woman-like (III.12.7.7). 

Nouns: Albanese-wyse (III.12.10.4); being-place (H.H.L. 23); best-beloved 
(V.5.35.6); eye-glance(s) (II.4.37.9; I1I.12.15.4; IV.2.9.4; Am. 17.9; H.B. 239); 
faint-heart-fools (IV.10.17.4); fellow-furies (Gn. 423); fellow-gods (VII.7.15.2); 
fellow-pagan (V.8.8.9); fellow-shepherds (D.5.19; Col. 947); fellow-swains 
(D. 524); fever-fit (1.7.6.9; III.2.5.4); gore-blood (II.1.39.7; V.12.20.6; VI.3. 
27.4); heart-sore (IT.1.2.4); high-aspiring (V.2.50.9); huckster-man (Hub. 9.25); 
ill-pleasing (Hub. 799); laughing-game (T.M. 204); lightning-brand (1.8.21.8; 
IV.6.14.1); lightning-fire (I11.11.33.4); lily-white (I.10.13.1; IV.10.52.4; S.C. 
Feb. 130); love-lads (S.C. May 2); love-stealth (III.10.16.6); loving-books 
(1.4.25.8); loving-lays (T.M. 413); loving-verses (Hub. 809); mock-king (Hub. 
1091); mock-knight (IV.4.13.4); money-god (II.7.39.1); night-raven (II.7.23.3 
I1.12.36.5; S.C. June 23; Epith. 346); not-deserver (H.L. 159); praise-desire 
(I1.9.39.8); rosy-red (I1.9.41.3; III.2.5.6; II1.5.29.9); scarlet-red (I.2.13.2; 
V.7.13.5); school-trick (Hub. 512); scoffing-game (I1.6.6.9); sea-satyr (II.12. 
24.5); self-assurance (Am. LIX.9); self-deceiver (V.9.19.7); self-delight (T.M. 
525); self-despite (VI.8.10.7); self-feeling (III.1.54.2); self-regard (Col. 682); 
self-resemblance (I.12.8.8); shiny-beam(s) (V.4.45.1; Am. 24.7); star-rede 
(V.Pr.8.2); thunder-darts (Bel.4.11; T.M. 56); Venus-star (D. 483); war- 
monger (III.10.29.5); water-sprinkles (IV.3.25.9); woman-wight (III.9.21.8); 
woman-wronger (VI.7.7.3). 

Verbs: after-send (1.5.10.9); fore-read (Mui. 29); forth-grows (Ro. 30.3); 
out-find (1.2.43.6; IV.12.21.3; IV.12.25.6); out-found (1.12.3.5); out-lanced 
(Mui. 82); out-learn (IV.8.22.6); out-reigned (I1.10.45.2); out-ward (V.1.10.8); 
out-weed (I1.4.35.7); out-well(ed) (I.1.21.3; Gn. 502); out-win (IV.1.20.6); 
out-wind (V.3.9.5); out-wrest (II.4.23.5); over-red (III.11.50.4); over-swim 
(III.3.33.8) ; over-wrestled (1.7.24.6) ; re-ally (VII.6.23.4) ; re-echo(ed) (I1.1.38.2; 
VII.6.52.9); re-edify (I1.10.46.4); safe-conduct (VI.3.15.8); thunder-drive 
(VII 6.30.6). 

Adverbs: far-forth (III.Pr.3.6; I1I.9.53.4; VI.9.12.6; Van.9.1); greedy-wide 
(V.7.15.5); true-love-wise (Epith.44); 

The compounds which have been excluded from the above lists because 
commonly used are as follows: 

Verbs: cross-cut, out-ran(run), out-stretch, out-wear, etc., over-awe, over- 
flow, over-look, etc. 

Adverbs: nigh-hand, oft-times, topsy-turvy, well-nigh. 

Adjectives: i-same, love-sick, rake-hell, stone-dead, three-square. 

Nouns: altar-stone, back-gate, bailiff-errant, banquet-houses, bay-branches, 
bay-leaves, bead-roll, beetle-stock, bel-accoil, bell-wether, belly-full, blood- 
guiltiness, boar-spear, bousing-can, brain-pan, bramble-bush, bramble-leaves, 
breast-plate, broom-flower, bubble-glass, butt-end, by-way(s), candle-light, 
cannon-bit, castle-hall, castle-wall, cedar-tree, chamber-door, chamber-floor, 
chariot-wheels, city-gate, coat-armour, cock-boat, cornerstone, counter-cast, 
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creaming-pans, crystal-glass, crystal-stone, day-spring, derring-do, dweliing- 
place(s), earth-pot, elder-branches, eye-pits, eye-strings, faery-land, fee-simples, 
fir-bloome, fisher-bark, flood-gate, foot-pace, foot-stool, fore-part, forest-bill, 
forest-side, fork-head, foster-child(ren), foster-father, fountain-side, fowling- 
net, free-will, gallows-tree(s), grave-clothes, great-grandfathers, great-grand- 
mother, great-grandsire, ground-hold, harvest-hope, hay-de-guys, head-piece, 
head-stall, heart-blood, heart-root, heart-sore, heart-strings, hell-gate, hell- 
mouth, herd-groom, holy-bush, holy-water, honey-bee, honey-crock, honey- 
dew, horse-back, horse-feet, horse-foot, hour-glass, house-fires, house-room, 
hugger-mugger, hurly-burly, ill-luck, in-dwellers, iron-rust, ivy-garland, ivy- 
ted, ivy-twine, jelly-blood, judgment-hall, judgment-seat(s), kitchen-clerk, 
kitchen-room, knife-hook, land-herds, larum-bell, laughing-stock, laurel- 
bough(s), laurel-branch, laurel-garland, laurel-leaf, laurel-tree, levin-brand, 
liege-man, life-blood, lightning-flash, lion-whelps, looker-on, looking-glass, 
love-lay, magnes-stone, maiden-child, main-sheet, main-yards, man-child, 
mark-white, may-bush, may-game, may-lady, mercy-seat, merry-make, mill- 
dam, mill-wheel, morning-star, mother-wit, new-year, news-man, night-watches, 
north-side, nose-thril, olive-branches, olive-garland, olive-tree, ox-eye, palm- 
tree(s), passage-money, passage-penny, passers-by, pear-tree, pebble-stone, 
pike-head, pit-side, ploughing-share, plough-irons, pole-ax, poplar-branch, 
prison-door, pumice-stones, queen-apples, resting-place, rush-rings, sabbath- 
day, saddle-bow, safe-conduct, safe-conducting, safe-guard, sea-coast, sea- 
god(s), sea-gulls, sea-horses, sea-mark, sea-monsters, sea-nymph, sea-shore, 
setting-forth, she-bear, sheep-hook, shell-fish, shepherd-grooms, shepherd- 
lasses, shepherd-swain(s), shoulder-plate, shriek-owls, shritch-owl, soar-falcon, 
star-gazers, steel-head, summer’s-heat, summer-time, supper-time, sweet-briar, 
temple-gate(s), thistle-down, three-quarters, thunder-clap(s), thunder-light, 
tilt-yard, top-gallant, to-day, to-morrow, town-gate, turtle-dove(s) , vine-leaves, 
wag-mire, wagon-beam, walnut-tree, water-course(s), water-flood, water-ford, 
water-mill, water-nymphs, water-stream(s), weasand-pipe, wedding-day, well- 
doing, well-head(s), well-spring, wild-wood, wine-fat, wood-god(s). 


Certain of the adjectives and nouns placed in the ac- 
cepted lists are doubtless open to question, for an absolutely 
authoritative segregation can hardly be made. Such adjectives 
as blood-red, milk-white, coal-black, rosy-red were doubtless 
poetic commonplaces. This does not mean, however, that 
Spenser did not think of them as compounds. Again stony- 
cold is only a slight alteration of the common stone-cold, yet 
the alteration is deliberate and made for the sake of the scan- 
sion. Among the nouns the compounds of fellow, mock, and 
self bespeak no special originality since the prose-writers 
as well as the poets freely employed these prefixes. Thus 
fellow-bishop occurs as early as the fourteenth century; mock- 
gospellers is used by Latimer; and the self+words were coming 
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that may be drawn. 





lines; etc. 





into accepted use all through the sixteenth century. Again 
the use of might as the prefix for defining animals and birds 
commonly associated with the night, was a sixteenth century 
commonplace. Moreover /oving-books, loving-lays, and loving- 
verses were but prosodic variants of love-books, love-lays and 
love-verses, which must have been common enough. The lists 
are fairly conservative, however, and the doubtful words 
are so few that they do not materially affect any conclusions 


The next table shows the number of times that each type 
of compound appears in a particlar poem, and the total number 
of compounds in each poem. It also shows the frequency 
with which compounds appear, the last column indicating 
the figure secured through dividing the total number of lines 
in a poem by the total number of compounds. Thus the com- 
pounds in Book One of the Faerie Queene average one to every 
thirty-nine lines; in the Second Book, one to every sixty-four 


In his very earliest poems, The Visions of Bellay and The 
Visions of Petrarch, which were a school-boy’s experiments 
in translation, Spenser had not yet attempted the coining of 
verbal adjectives. There are rio compounds whatever in the 
ninety-eight lines of The Visions of Petrarch and in The 
Visions of Bellay only such commonplace adjectives as balm- 
like and saturn-like, such a commonplace noun as thunder- 
darts, and the participle well-feathered in the verse: ‘A bird all 
white, well-feathered on each wing.’ In the Ruines of Rome, 
however, a translation that, though late, is likewise assigned 
to his university days, the poet had begun to experiment 
vigorously with his verbal adjective compounds and in one 
sonnet alone fries three such epithets as the following, no 
one of which was suggested by the original French: * 


Nor ruthlesse spoyle of souldiers blood-desiring 
Nor th’ horrible uprore of windes high-blowing 
Nor swelling streames of that god snakie-paced. 


“Sonnet XIII. The French line read: 

Ny le degast du soldat furieux 
Ny |’esbranler des vents impetueux 

Ny le débord de ce Dieu torteux. 
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Henceforth he consciously invented compound words, especially 
verbal adjectives and participles, to enrich his diction and to 
heighten the pictorial effects. When however he assumed the 
style of homely narrative as in the Mother Hubberds Tale, 
or the archaic style as in The Shepheardes Calender, Daphnaida 
and Colin Clout’s Come Home Again, he largely avoided such 
words. 
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But what shall be said in explanation of the fact that there 
are four and a half times as many compounds in the first book 
of the Faerie Queene as in the sixth, and that the poet grew 
steadily more conservative in their use as his great romance 
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proceeded? In the first book there is one compound in every 
thirty-nine lines, in the sixth book, one in every 148: in the 
first three books there are 323, in the last three books 119. 
With the exception of Book Five, of which we shall have oc- 
casion to speak later, each book shows fewer compounds than 
its predecessor, and the sixth book largely discards them.* 
On the other hand, the poet freely coined such words in the 
Amoretti and Epithalamion, written in 1593-4 while he was 
at work upon the later books; and in the Prothalamion writ- 
ten in 1596, after the completion of the sixth book, adorned 
his verse with such mellifluous epithets as ‘sweete-breathing 
Zephyrus’ and ‘silver-streaming Thames’ and with such a 
daring creation as Venus’ ‘heart-quelling sonne.’ There can 
be only one explanation: Spenser had come to regard words 
of this character as more happily accommodated to lyrical than 
to narrative verse. That he had not changed his feeling about 
the artistic merit of compounds as such is evidenced by the 
fourth hymn, in which they occur with greater frequency than 
in any other poem excepting the Muiopotmos, that most deli- 
cate of Spenser’s compositions. The sublimity of this hymn 
is clearly responsible for the frequency of the compound words 
and refutes any notion that the poet had come to regard them 
as intrinsically cheap and tawdry. 

A study of the word lists is interesting for the light that 
it throws upon the poet’s experimentation with his compounds. 
Thus certain words are employed as the first members of 
compounds in a single book of the Faerie Queene and thereafter 
ignored; others are employed in the earlier poetry but-not in 
the later; still others with fair regularity throughout the poetry. 
In the first book of the Faerie Queene the poet experiments 
with compounds of which far is the first member—‘far-infixed 
sting,’ ‘far-rebounded noyce,’ ‘far-reported praise’; in the second 
book he experiments with compounds of which dead is the first 
member—‘dead-doing hand,’ ‘dead-living swayne,’ ‘dead-seeming 
knight,’ ‘dead-sleeping poppy,’ returning to them only once 


* As the verbal adjectives and participles form the most distinctive and 
clearly original compounds, it is perhaps worth noting the frequency with 
which they occur in the successive books of the Faerie Queene. The frequency 
table for these words is as follows: I, 51; II, 82; III, 111; IV, 162; V, 108; 
IV, 187; VII, 102. 
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again to speak of ‘dead-doing might’ in the Amoreiti; in the 
third book with compounds of which evil is the first member— 
‘evil-gotten masse,’ ‘evil-maiched paire,’ ‘evil-ordered trayne;’ 
in the third and fourth books with compounds of which soft 
is the first member—‘soft-feathered nest’, ‘soft-groning sound,’ 
‘soft-rombling brookes’; and in the fourth and fifth books 
with compounds of which #o is the first member—‘to-ren?’ in the 
fourth, and ‘to-bruised’, ‘to-rent,’ ‘to-torn’ and ‘to-worn’ in the 
fifth. Compounds appearing in the earlier poetry, but not in 
the later are: blood+compounds occurring once in the Ruines 
of Rome and five times in the first two books; deep+compounds 
occurring once in Virgils Gnat and eight times in the first three 
books; and /Jong* compounds occurring fifteen times in the poetry 
written prior to the poet’s return to Ireland, and only once 
in the poetry written thereafter, ‘my soules long-lacked foode,’ 
found in the Amoretti. Words compounded of ever plus a 
verbal adjective or participle occur eight times in the initial 
book of the Faerie Queene, and are not again met with in the 
first three books; with the two later hymns, however, they 
reappear, and are also used in the seventh and fifth books. 

The more common prefixes which enjoyed the poet’s favor 
throughout are ili, well, late and self. The il and well com- 
pounds are much the most numerous of any, the former num- 
bering twenty-eight, and the latter, fifty-three. 

It is difficult to conjecture why certain of these compounds 
ceased to commend themselves to the poet, and why others 
continued to enjoy his favor. The preponderance of com- 
pounds made up of ill or well and a verbal adjective or parti- 
ciple is not hard to explain because the use of such words was 
becoming very general in both poetry and prose. As in the 
Greek, iii and well were conceived of as hardly more than 
prefixes, giving a common adverbial determination to a suc- 
ceeding adjective or participle. Such compounds, though 
enjoying little poetical distinction, would therefore readily 
suggest themselves to the mind. But why the later neglect 
of compounds adverbially introduced by deep, far and Jong, 
words which made for economy of expression and called for 
no greater imaginative deliberation? To this question we can 
suggest no answer. On the other hand, the abandonment of 
compounds introduced by dead and blood may well have been 
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dictated by a growing sense of the unpleasant connotation of 
these words. 

To turn to a new phase of the subject, what in general 
shall be said of the poetical value of Spenser’s compound words? 
Have they a high degree of originality and of imaginative 
distinction? Judged by the severe standard of certain later 
poets, such as Keats, Tennyson and Rossetti, the greater part 
of them seem rather tame and colorless; relatively few seem 
to the present-day reader novel, audacious and daring, or 
quicken us with a sense of their felicity. On the other hand, to 
the sixteenth-century reader, less accustomed to such diction 
and freshly conscious of a renaissance of word-building, they 
must have seemed much more precious. ‘Cold-congealed 
fear’, ‘deep-conceived grief’, ‘fast-flying thought’, ‘fresh- 
flowering maidenhead’, ‘heart-fretting payne’, ‘heart-robbing 
eye’, ‘hell-dreaded might’, ‘long-enduring paines’, ‘love-af- 
famished heart’, ‘self-murdering thought” such epithets have 
become so familiar to us‘through our much reading of the 
polite verse of the Elizabethans and their followers that we 
lose the sense of their freshness. Yet even so, we find among 
Spenser’s compounds many felicitous words. Who can resist 
such pictorial epithets as the following, placed as they are in 
an enchanting environment of melodious sound: 


' But doo thou haunt the soft downe-rolling river 


and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver deaw his ever-drouping hed 


Under thy mantle black there hidden lye 
Light-shonning thefte, and traiterous intent 


As one awakte out of long-slombring shade 


Walkt forth to ease my payne 
Along the shore of silver-streaming Themmes 


Soft-rombling brookes, that gentle slomber drew 


As messenger of Morpheus on them cast 
Sweet-slombring deaw, the which to sleep them biddes. 


Nor if Spenser’s verse does not often astonish us withthose 
daring compounds which Shakespeare has sown with lavish 
hand, is it altogether lacking in them: 
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Faire marigoldes and bees-alluring thime 
And reade the sorrowes of my dying spright, 
Written with teares in harts close-bleeding book 


‘Mammon,’ said he, ‘thy godheads vaunt is vaine, 
And idle offers of thy golden fee; 

To them that covet such eye-glutting gaine 
Proffer thy giftes, and fitter servaunts entertaine’ 


The great magitien Merlin had deviz’d, 
By his deepe science and hell-dreaded might, 
A looking-glasse 


Then gathering plumes of perfect speculation 
To impe the wings of thy high-flying mynd 


The lether-winged batt, dayes enimy 


All dreadfull pourtraicts of deformitee: 
Spring-headed hydres, and sea-shouldering whales 


But both his handes, most filthy-feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent 


‘Whom what should hinder, but that we likewise 
Should handle as the rest of her allies, 
And thunder-drive to hell.’ 


Many of the compounds are translated or adapted fromthe 
Greek, and show the extent to which the Hellenic revival 
influenced the poet’s diction. ‘The rosy-fingred Morning’ is 
of course the Greek jodo-daxrvAos "His, common to Homer 
and Hesiod; ‘that long-wandring Greeke’, Homer’s sodi- 
mdayxros ‘Odbacevs; ‘The worldes light-giving lampe’ is sug- 
gested by the Greek g@wo-dédpos’ an epithet of ’Hws and other 
deities; and ‘heavens bras-paved way’, over which Juno 
drives to the abode of Jove, is adapted from the Greek xa)xé- 
wedos Or xadxo-Sarns, applied by Pindar and Homer to dwellings 
of the gods. 

But though Spenser thus freely translated or adapted 
the Greek epithets, he did not hesitate upon occasion to sub- 
stitute epithets of his own when dealing with a classical 
original. This is strikingly illustrated in the enumeration of 
the sea-nymphs who attend the marriage of the Thames and 
the Medway in the fourth book, a passage which, taken in 
the light of the original, is most revealing as to Spenser’s 
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workmanship, as well as to his taste. The passage reads as 


follows: 








And after these the sea nymphs marched all, 

All goodly damzels, deckt with long greene haire, 
Whom of their sire Nereides men call, 

All which the Oceans daughter to him bare, 

The gray eyde Doris: all which fifty are; 

All which she there on her attending had: 

Swift Proto, milde Eucrate, Thetis faire, 

Soft Spio, sweete Eudore, Sao sad, 

Light Doto, wanton Glauce, and Galene glad, 


White hand Eunica, proud Dynamene, 

Joyous Thalia, goodly Amphitrite, 

Lovely Pasithee, kinde Eulimene, 

Light foote Cymothoe, and sweete Melite, 

Fairest Pherusa, Phao lilly white, 

Wondred Agave, Poris, and Nesaea, 

With Erato, that doth in love delite, 

And Panopae, and wise Protomedaea, 

And snowy neckd Doris, and milkewhite Galathaea. 


Speedy Hippothoe, and chaste Actea, 

Large Lisianassa, and Pronaea sage, 

Evagore, and light Pontoporea, 

And she that with her least word can asswage 
The surging seas, when they do sorest rage, 
Cymodoce, and stout Autonoe, 

And Neso, and Ejone well in age, 

And seeming still to smile, Glauconome, 

And she that hight of many heastes Polynome, 


Fresh Alimeda, deckt with girlond greene, 
Hyponeo, with salt bedewed wrests, 
Laomedia, like the christall sheene, 

Liagore, much praisd for wise behests, 

And Psamathe, for her brode snowy brests, 
Cymo, Eupompe, and Themiste just, 

And she that vertue loves and vice detests, 
Evarna, and Menippe true in trust, 

And Nemertea, learned well to rule her lust. 


The passage is based upon Hesiod’s Theogony, lines 240-262: 


Nnpijos 8’ éyévovro weyhpata Tréxva Oedwr 
wévtw & arpuyéty cai Awpldos hixduno, 
xovpns ’Qxeavoio, reXhevros Torapoio, 

Ilpwre r’ Eixparn re, Law 7’ ’Augurpiry re, 
Ebdapn re Oéris re, Tadhvn re CAai«y re, 
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Kupodén, Lrad re Goh, Oardin 7’ tpdeoca, 

xal MeXiry xaplecca cai Ebd\puérn xal 'Avyarh, 
TlacwWén 7’ "Epare re xai Eivixn podérnxus, 
Awrd re Tlpwie re, Dépoved re Avvapiry re, 
Nocaly re xal ’Axraln cal Ipwropuédaa, 
Awpis cai Tlavéxn nai ebecdjs Tadaraa, 
“Iwro8én 1’ épderca Kal ‘Irrovbn ‘podérnxus, 
Kupodéxn 0’, 4 xbpar’ & hepondti révry 
rvods Te Saxpndry dvéivwr civ Kuparod\fyp 
peta ronbva xal tiodipy ’Audirpirp, 

Kupe tr’ "Hiévn re ticridavéds 0’ ‘AXcuhdn, 
TAavxovdun re diAouped)s xal Tlovrorépaa, 
Aaayépn re xal Ebaydpn xai Aaopédaca, 
TlovAvvépn te xai Abrovén xai Avo.dvacca, 
Ebdprn re, dvhy tr’ épart xal eldos Guwyos, 
xal Vayain, xaplecoa déuas, din re Merixen, 
Naeoe tr’ Ebréurn re, GQeucord re Upovrén re, 
Nyueprhs 0, § warpds Exe voor GBavarovo. 


A comparison of the passages reveals not only that Spenser 
has used many more epithets than Hesiod but that he has 
altered at will. In common with the other Elizabethans, 
Spenser fell heir to a venerable cataloging tradition inherited 


from the medievalists, a tradition which made it difficnlt 
for him to avoid adjectives and descriptive phrases in auy 
enumeration, be it of flowers, trees, maidens or nymphs. And 
this tradition placed no ban upon the practical or prosaic. 
A Greek would hardly have clad his nymphs in such robust 
and prosaic figures as those wherewith Spenser has endowed 
Lisianassa and unfortunate Autonoe, they who, as their names 
imply, were once free in love and instinct with sense, but the 
English poet felt no more impropriety in this than in ‘The 
birch for shaftes, the sallow for the mill’. But with full allow- 
ance for all such domestic and unimaginative detail, we yet 
find in Spenser’s passage some very picturesque and sensuous 
epithets. For the most part, indeed, he surpasses the original 
in the refinement and distinction of his pictures. If Hesiod’s 
‘fair-ankled Amphitrite’ is more interesting than Spenser’s 
‘goodly Amphitrite’, Spenser’s ‘white-hand Eunica’, ‘milk- 
white Galatea’, ‘snowy-necked Doris’ and ‘Hyponeo, with 
salt-bedewed wrists’ are more distinctive and engaging than 
their ‘rosy-armed’, ‘well-shaped’, ‘fair-haired’ counterparts. 
Moreover Glauconome with her half-smile, lingering Giaconda- 
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wise, is more charming than when merely a ‘laughter-loving’ 
maiden. Again Psamathe, ‘most lovely in body’, becomes more 
individualized in her beauty when the later poet speaks of her 
‘brode snowy brests’; and the description of Alimeda likewise 
gains when for ‘well-garlanded’ Spenser substitutes ‘Fresh 
Alimeda, deckt with girlond greene.’ Possibly we need the 
robust figures of Autonoe and Lisianassa to set off the beauty 
of these more favored daughters of Oceanus. Nor after be- 
holding this fair company, beauty-clad, shall we be impatient 
with the poet if ere the close of his description he feels a twinge 
of Puritan concern and changes Evarna ‘fair in form and 
faultless in figure’ for her ‘that vertue loves and vice detests’, 
and Nemertes (Unerring) ‘who has the mind of the eternal 
father’—whatever that may have been—for Nemertea who had 
‘learned well to rule her lust.’ Indeed have we not in the 
handling of this passage a rather complete epitome of the 
poet’s eclectic impulses, his medievalism, his Renaissance 
Hellenism, his Puritanism: his medievalism in the over-de- 
tailed enumeration, sometimes distinctly homely and prosaic; 
his revived Hellenism in the more sensuous imagery; his 
Puritanism in the graver group who conclude the picture, 
Themiste, Evarna, Menippe and Nemertea. 

It remains to observe that the frequency of the compounds 
may be of some slight significance in determining the order 
in which the later books of the Faerie Queene were written. 
A reference to the table will show that in the third book there 
is one compound to every seventy-eight lines, and in the fifth 
and seventh books one to every seventy-three; that in the 
fourth and sixth books, on the other hand, there is only one 
to every 106 and 148 lines respectively. May it not be that 
Book Five and the Cantos of Mutabilitie were written prior 
to Book Four? 

Professor Greenlaw has already pointed out that certain 
parts of Book Three and the Cantos of Mutabilitie are concerned 
with the same large cosmic questions and that the poet seemingly 
went through a period of deep concern over the whole problem 
raised by the doctrine of chance.* The frequency of the com- 
pounds in the Mutabilitie cantos would encourage the conclusion 
that they were written relatively early, perhaps even before 
*See Studies in Philology,17.330 ff., 439 ff.; 20.216 ff. 
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the poet’s first return to England, while his mind was en- 
grossed with this fundamental problem. This conclusion 
is further supported by the decorative pageantry of the cantos, 
which is after the manner of the poet’s earlier work. 

As to the fifth book, in view of the relations of Artegall and 
Britomart what more logical than that the poet should have 
followed the Legend of Chastity with the Legend of Justice. 
Does Book Five actually admit of this hypothesis, or are the 
episodes dependent upon antecedent episodes in Book Four? 
As a matter of fact, the announcement of the forthcoming 
marriage of Marinell and Florimell in the opening stanzas 
of Canto Two, the marriage festivities in the following canto, 
and the story of Britomart’s liberation of Artegall from Radi- 
gund in Canto Six, with its assumption that Artegall and Brit- 
omart were already affianced, are the only episodes in Book 
Five that rest upon events in the preceding book. 

Now the events leading up to the marriage of Marinell 
and Florimell are presented in the last two cantos of the fourth 
book. In 3. 8. 29 ff. Proteus rescues Florimell from the fisher- 
man, makes love to her, and, when she resists him casts her into 
a dungeon. There she remains until Marinell hears her singing 
a love-plaint and falls ill for love of her in 4.12. 5 ff. Similarly, 
in 3. 4. 19ff. Cymodoce finds Marinell wounded by Brit- 
omart, bears him to her chamber, and goes in search of Tryphon 
to cure his wounds, and nothing more is heard of him until, 
in 4. 11. 5. ff., his story is resumed at the very point where it 
was dropped. Cantos Eleven and Twelve of Book Four must 
therefore have been written prior to the writing of Book Five. 
But what of the earlier cantos? 

In the tourney which celebrates the wedding of Marinell 
and Florimell, Braggadochio presents the False Florimell 
who had given herself to him at the close of the Tournament 
of the Girdle, described in the fifth canto of Book Four. She 
was actually in Braggadochio’s possession, however, at the 
close of Book Three—though subsequently reft from him, and 
her history in Book Four is not needed to explain either his 
presentation of her at the second tournament or her conduct 
there. She does indeed bring to the second tournament the 
girdle of Florimell which she had received at the earlier tourna- 
ment, but only a slight modification of an original version of 
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the episode in Book Five would have been necessary to provide 
for this. As a matter of fact, in 5. 3. 27 the poet identifies the 
girdle by recalling the circumstances under which Florimell 
had long before lost it (3. 7. 31), and the passage gives the 
impression of picking up a long-neglected strand of the nar- 
rative: 

But Artegall that golden belt uptooke 

The which of all her spoyle was onely left; 

Which was not hers, as many it mistooke, 

But Florimells owne girdle, from her reft, 

While she was flying, like a weary weft, 

From that foule monster which did her compell 

To perils great; which he unbuckling eft, 

Presented to the fayrest Florimell; 

Who round about her tender wast it fitted well. 


This explanation would certainly appear unnecessary in the 
light of events in Book Four, for the tournament held for the 
possession of this very girdle dominates the narrative in the 
first five cantos of that book. This stanza would therefore 
support the hypothesis that at least the earlier cantos of the 
fourth book were composed later than Book Five. Moreover 
the stanza next following still further encourages this hypo- 
thesis for, likewise disregarding the history of the girdle in 
the preceding book, it presents the apparently novel infor- 
mation that many ladies had attempted in vain to wear it: 





Full many ladies often had assayd 

About their middles that faire belt to knit; 

And many a one suppos’d to be a mayd: 

Yet it to none of all their loynes would fit, 

Till Florimell about her fastned it. 

Such power it had, that to no womans wast 

By any skill or labour it would sit, 

Unlesse that she were continent and chast, 

But it would lose or breake, that many had disgrast. 


, In short there is essentially nothing in Cantos Two and Three 
of Book Five that rests upon any prior events in Book Four. 
’ But what of the Britomart-Artegall-Radigund episode, 
which clearly assumes that Britomart and Artegall were al- 
, ready bethrothed? One must frankly admit that this episode, 
; as here narrated, presupposes Book Four, Canto Six. On the 
other hand, Spenser may have rewritten the episode after 
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composing Book Four. This would have necessitated revision 
of the opening stanzasof Book Five, Canto Six, where Brito- 
mart awaits word from Artegall and receives Talus, and the 
concluding stanzas of Canto Eight, where Britomart and 
Artegall are reunited. The suggestion of such revision is not so 
unreasonable as might at first appear, for Britomart’s dream 
in the Temple of Isis and the priest’s interpretation of it (Canto 
Seven) are analogous to her earlier dreamsand the prophecies 
of Merlin, and are in keeping with the venerable romantic 
tradition that an unkown lover should be revealed in a vision. 
It would have been dramatically effective for Artegall and 
Britomart first to have met upon the occasion of her liberat- 
ing him from the tyranny of another woman, and the dream in 
the temple would have been a natural forerunner of such a 
meeting. 

In any case, we suggest to other scholars the possibility 
that Book Five was written before the first ten cantos of 
Book Four. Cantos Eleven and Twelve of the fourth book 
could hardly have been a subsequent composition, since 
they lead up to the marriage festivities of Marinell and Flor- 
imell, but they may have been designed originally as a part 
of Book Five. It is worth noting in this connection that the fre- 
quency of the compounds in these two cantos is one to every 
fifty-six lines, whereas in the first ten cantos, it is only one to 
every 121 lines. 

FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 
Witiram C. MAXWELL 
University of Washington 
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THE EARLIEST MUSICAL SETTING TO 
GOETHE’S FAUST 


According to Karl Eberwein the idea of preparing at least 
a part of “Faust” for the stage with some kind of a musical 
setting was suggested by Pius Alex. Wolff to Goethe in the 
year 1816, and Goethe is quoted as saying :“‘Ich werde gleich 
einer Maus an dem Gedichte nagen und nach und nach ein 
ganzes daraus fertigen.” But at the time Eberwein gave the 
above information to the world, in 1853, he was an old man, 67 
years of age, and little reliability can be placed on his state- 
ments. At this time Goethe’s glory had spread far beyond the 
confines of Germany, and Eberwein, a third-rate musician, 
was not unwilling to share in some of the perquisites of great- 
ness, no matter how insignificant. 

Eberwein was in error in his first statement that it as in 
1816 when he had his conversation with Goethe, for reference 
is made to this same and subsequent conversation in letters 
exchanged between Goethe and Zelter, which indicate they 
must have taken place a year earlier. That Goethe was moved 
by these conversations to contemplate for the first time a 
stage production of “Faust,” either with or without music, 
is ridiculous, for as early as 1810 scenes from the first part 
of the drama were given at Breslau and it makes no dif- 
ference that these were probably produced without the parti- 
cipation or knowledge of Goethe, for in the same year Goethe 
requested Zelter to write the music for a performance to 
be given at Weimar, a request that Zelter declined confessing 
his inability to do it justice. As early as May 7, 1807, Goethe, 
referring to the progress his ‘‘Faust”” was making, remarked: 
“Es sind Dinge darin die Ihnen von musikalischer Seite inter- 
ressant sein werden.” This may or may not have had reference 
to future stage production; I am rather inclined to think it does, 
however, for notwithstanding Eberwein’s claim, he was a mu- 
sical apprentice when Zelter and Goethe interested themselves 
in this development, Goethe by giving him a position as fiddler 
in the Wiemar theater, Zelter by rendering him assistance when 
he appeared in concert in Berlin, where Zelter was a sort of 
musical demi-god. 
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A letter from Goethe to Zelter at this time expresses very 
clearly Goethe’s opinion of Eberwein’s talents. The letter 
wa: written with reference to the Goethe-Eberwein conver- 
sation concerning the Faust music and is as follows: “Des 
jungen Mannes Talent kennst du, es ist ein geerbtes, auesseres 
und mit nichts gefuettert. Deswegen klebt’s mit Lust an 
der Erde und begreift nicht warum es sich vom Boden heben 
kann. Was ich mit Faust vorhatte, sollte er nicht begreifen, 
aber er sollte mir folgen und meinen Willen tun, dann haette 
er gesehen was es heisse.’’ Upon the publication of the Goethe- 
Zelter correspondence in 1834 Eberwein learned of this letter 
and proudly relates how Goethe turned to him for the music 
to the Faust performance in 1829—in Weimar—. He admits it 
was inspired music and do to him justice several short lyric 
pieces are very creditable. 

It seems evident that Goethe’s first impulse toward a mus- 
ical setting for Faust took place shortly after his long acquaint- 
ance with Zelter began. As early as 1796 the Buchhindler 
Unger in Berlin showed Zelter’s compositions to Goethe, and 
Zelter contributed some musical Beitraege to the ‘‘Musenal 
Almanach” for this year that brought him more directly 
to Goethe’s notice, and we find Goethe on June 17, 1798, 
replying to a letter from A. W. Schlegel saying: ‘“‘Wenn ich 
irgend jemalsneugierigauf die Bekanntschaft eines Individuums 
war, so bin ich’s auf Herrn Zelter. Gerade diese Verbindung 
Zweyer Kuenste ist so wichtig, und ich habe manches ueber 
beide im Sinne, das nur durch den Umgang mit einem solchen 
Manne entwickelt werden koennte. Gruessen Sie ihn gelgentlich 
auf’s beste.” Their correspondence began in 1799, and while 
desultory at first, it grew more and more frequent, and con- 
tinued with ardor, enthusiasm and reverence from Zelter, and 
with dignity and warm appreciation from Goethe until 1832; 
Zelter’s last letter to Goethe being written on the day the great 
German poet died. 

With the exception of Schiller and Meyer, Goethe had no 
more extensive correspondence than this with Zelter, and to 
no one did he exhibit the same degree of affectionate kindness. 
Zelter was the only individual to whom Goethe addressed the 
familiar “Du,” an intimacy that began in 1812, occasioned by 
the suicide of Zelter’s son, at which time Goethe wrote a 
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beautiful and touching brotherly letter, expressing a tenderness 
of feeling that was remarkable for him. 

This association seems the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that Goethe was by nature an aristocrat, while 
Zelter came from a lower middle class family and was trained 
for a master mason. Neither this intimacy with Goethe, the 
friendship of royalty, the fact that he ultimately forsook 
trade for the musical profession, founded the Liedertafel, 
became director of the Singacademie, and enjoyed an acquaint- 
ance extending through all classes of society, ever quite suc- 
ceeded in eliminating an innate coarseness of mental fiber that 
his letters betray again and again. 

His letters took the place of newspapers for Goethe; in them 
are detailed musical and dramatic criticisms. There is a fund 
of information about life in Berlin during the early years of 
the century, and illuminating commentary upon members of 
his particular branch of art. A good deal of it just, but not a 
little savage in condemnation of any movement that in- 
dicated progress; for he was essentially a conservative, to 
whom Beethoven’s music, to give a single striking example, 
was as little comprehensible as the ultra-modernist is in our 
day to the average musician. He was just the balance wheel 
needed, and Goethe was so little a musician that he regarded 
Zelter as his court of last resort in passing musical judgment. 
Goethe’s attitude at times was that of a grateful potentate to 
an admiring subject who adored him. 

It will never be known what Goethe’s musical intentions 
were regarding Faust before he met Zelter. It may be assumed 
that if he gave consideration to the matter at all his plan in- 
volved merely the insertion of lyrics like the “Koenig in Thule,” 
after the manner of Shakespeare, not necessarily accentuating 
the force of the text, but lyrics to illumine the text while being 
no part of it. Association and personal contact with Zelter, 
however, changed that point of view, if it existed, and we find 
the idea of a musical Faust, or a Faust with a musical setting, 
growing stronger. 

Zelter’s refusal to undertake the composition of the music 
and Eberwin’s inability seemed for a time to extinguish the hope 
that it could be accomplished, and in a conversation with 
Eckermann, commenting on a letter received from Zelter 
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regarding the performance of one of his pupils, that proved 
a fiasco; Goethe attributed it to the efforts made in Germany 
to get rid of the French: painters, natural philosophers, sculp- 
tors, musicians, poets, all were weak and the general mass 
was no better. 

Eckermann replied that while such might be the case he 
did not give up hope of seeing suitable music composed for 
Faust. Goethe’s answer to this pious wish immediately de- 
termines the limits of his musical understanding: ‘“‘Quite im- 
possible, the awful, repulsive passages which must occasionally 
occur are not in the style of the time. Mozart should have 
composed for Faust. Meyerbeer would perhaps be capable; 
but he would not touch anything of the kind.” There have 
been three composers who possibly could have done justice to 
the philosophical content of Goethe’s great work, (Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Schumann) Mozart never; and Meyerbeer deserves 
even less consideration. 

There can be no doubt that the idea of a musical Faust 
remained ever simmering in Goethe’s mind, and I should 
date the inception of the idea from the occasion of Zelter’s 
first meeting with him in Weimar in 1803. They met in Lauch- 
stedt in 1805, Teplitz, in 1810 and in 1816, 1823, 1827, 1829, 
and 1831, at Weimar. The fourteen days Zelter spent with 
Goethe in 1803 were devoted to discussions on many topics, 
but the invariable direction in which they led was towards 
the progress of the Faust tragedy and its musical adaptation. 
This is learned from casual hints culled from many letters of 
the period; while there is no specific account of the progress 
made in this direction, Goethe’s vague hints that he wascon- 
tinuing the composition of the Faust, with the musical idea 
in mind, is clear from his longing for conversation with Zelter 
about the work; June 19, 1805; Zelter’s reference to the ““Wal- 
purgis Nacht” scene a little later, and on May 17, 1807, Zelter 
rejoices over the progress the drama is making. April 20, 
1808, parts of the work were sent to Zelter for his inspection. 
On July 13, 1808, reference is made to the new birth of the 
devil and Gretchen, and then the first mention of Prince 
Radziwill, March 14, 1810. This is important in a study of 
the Faust music, for Radziwill was the first musician of ability 
to interest himself in Faust in the sense most desired by Goethe. 
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Pauline Gotter makes reference, December 27, 1810, to 
compositions received from Radziwill which pleased Goethe, 
especially the “Hexen Kueche” and “Spaziergang,” and about 
the same time Bettina Brentano wrote to Goethe: “I have 
heard the Faust music by Prince Radziwill. The song of 
the shepherd is simply charming, entrancing, it cannot be 
composed any better. She further stated that the choral 
“Drinnin sitzt einen gefangen’”’; “Es geht einen durch Mark 
und Bein,” and finds that the choral of the spirits where Faust 
sleeps was also splendid. 

These selections were not the earliest “Faust” music, but 
they do represent the earliest attempt to give a musical set- 
ting to Goethe’s Faust, done with the sanction and approval 
of Goethe himself, who changed a number of scenes under the 
influence of this musical element. Spohr completed an opera 
of Faust in 1813 that was performed in Berlin, and which for 
a long time was considered the first attempt to treat the subject 
in a musical-dramatic manner. Some writers have erred in 
maintaining it was a direct imitation of Goethe’s Faust when 
it was nothing of the kind. It is probable that Goethe’s literary 
fame and the knowledge that he was writing his Faust tragedy 
stimulated renewed interest in the old folk play and in this man- 
ner indirectly influenced J. K. Bernhard, who was responsible 
for the text for Spohr’s work. Even the most casual examination 
will at once prove there is little resemblance between either the 
Faust “Fragments” or the completed Faust. Further investi- 
gation will show that the material is very largely borrowed 
from the old folk play, with occasional borrowings from F. 
M. Klinger’s “Faust’s Leben Thaten und Hoellenfahrt.” 

In Bernhard’s poem Faust sold his soul with the mental 
reservation to use his natural cleverness to escape from the 
hellish bonds. He intends to use the devil-given power to do 
good, soften human misery, protect the innocent and to punish 
evil. The results were not happy; for while the spirit was will- 
ing the flesh was woefully weak. Every time he tries to carry out 
his good intentions Mephisto thwarts him, so that with promises 
full of hope of heavenly bliss and a comfortable conscience, 
the hero plods his weary way to inevitable destruction. From 
which it will be seen there is practical independence of the 
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Goethe conception and no comparison can be made, while the 
music,rich in typical Spohr melodies ,is not dramatically treated. 

But Spohr was not the first to attempt a musical Faust for 
in the last decade of the eighteenth century, or before the 
first part of Goethe’s Faust was published, an opera written 
around the central figure of Faust was performed in several 
German cities most of the text being a deliberate steal from 
Goethe’s “‘Fragment,’’* as Philipp Spitta has pointed out with 
a good deal of sardonic humor, and not a little contempt for 
Heinrich Schmieder, who was responsible for the text. The 
“Journal fuer Theater und andere Schoene Musik” announced 
in 1796 that this work was nearly completed, and in 1797, 
December 28, it was given a first performance at Bremen, 
which was followed by other performances, notably one at 
Hannover, June 8, 1798, of which fairly accurate records have 
been preserved. Scenes and text pirated from the ‘Frag- 
ment’ are woven into a work, that, despite the crudifies and 
coarseness which characterize all that is original in its com- 
position, seems to have won a fair measure of success as a stage 
production, due, no doubt, to Schmieder’s ability as a producer. 

Ignaz Walter, the composer of the music, apparently knew 
nothing of this text thievery, for in the ‘“Euphrosyne”’ for 1800, 
a collection of songs by Ludwig Wm. Werner, we find “Der 
Koenig in Thule” attributed to the opera “Dr. Faust’. The 
collector must have received it from Walter, for the opera 
was never published, and it is certain that had Walter been 
aware Goethe had written it he would have given him credit, 
for the sake of popularizing the volume. 

With some changes Walter’s music was used in later years 
for another Faust opera text by C. A. Maeninger, who acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Goethe’s Faust, although he did not 
utilize it to anything like the extent we find in Schmieder; 
but he has used Klinger’s Faust and the allegorical drama of 
1775. The date of the appearance of this work on the stage 
is undetermined, for it was never published; it was, however, 
while Walter was in Regensburg later than 1802. Zelter speaks 
well of Walter as a musician, and he held rank in his own 
day not far behind Mozart, whom he imitated. 


**“Deutsche Rundschau”’: Jan. i Marz 1889, “Die ilteste Faust-Oper und 
Goethe’s Stellung zur Musik”’ s. 376-397, v. Philipp Spitta. 
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Goethe himself was extremely tolerant toward those who 
utilized his material, as we may learn from the controversy 
forced upon him by his friends, who claimed that Bryon had 
borrowed both for his ““Manfred” and “The Deformed Trans- 
formed.”” He remarked: “Warum soll er sich scheuen Blumen 
zu nehmen wo er sie findet? Nur durch Aneignung fremder 
Schaetze ensteht ein Grosses. Hab ich nicht auch in Mephisto 
den Hiob und ein Shakespeare Lied mir geeignet? (Mephisto’s 
“Lied zur Zither”) ““Was machst du mir,” sung before Lieb- 
chen’s door, and he might have mentioned other instances, such 
as Byron pointed out in his reply to the criticism. 

The same tolerant, even appreciative spirit was manifested 
April 28, 1829, when Hector Berlioz sent him two copies of his 
Faust, which is not Faust at all, but a chain of episodes se- 
lected from the original, as are all operatic creations based on 
Faust. Goethe felt honored at the appreciation shown his Faust 
and wrote a rather jubilant letter to Zelter, to whom he sent the 
partitur. Zelter’s reply is characteristic, somewhat indecent 
and altogether unjust. 

2“‘Gewisse Leute koennen ihre Geistesgegenwart und ihren 
Antheil nur durch lautes Husten, Schnauben, Kraechzen und 
Ausspeien zu verstehen geben, von diesen einer scheint Herr H. 
Berlioz zu sein. Der Zchwefelgruch des Mephisto zieht ihn 
an nun muss er niesen und pruften, dass sich alle Instrumente 
im Orchester regen und spuken—nur ein Faust ruehrt sich kein 
Haar.” He further expresses his determination to give a talk 
about the Adcess: “einer Abgeburt welche aus Graeulichen In- 
eeste entsteht.”’ 

The same intolerance has been, and is manifested against 
Bizet’s, Boita’s and Gounod’s “Faust,” when none of them 
claim to do more than give melodramatic musical expression 
to some of the principal scenes in the poem. They cannot in- 
jure it in any way by presenting these scenes, and in fact, out- 
side of Germany, the vast majority of those who have learned 
something of Goethe’s immortal work have done so through 
the medium of these operas. 

But these operatic scores are merely incidental to “Faust,” 
not of it, and we must turn to the Radziwillian music as the 
earliest attempt to carry out the musical ideas of Goethe with 
* Brief 649. 21 Juni bis 5 July 1829. 
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regard to his poem. There is a peculiar interest attached to 
the genesis and evolution of this music, for it grew with the 
growth of Goethe’s Faust and was written subject to his ap- 
proval or that of his musical mentor, Zelter, and so far as is 
ascertainable it coincides with Goethe’s ideas, and because of 
the music the poem was subjected to some minor changes. Some 
additions were made, not of very vital importance to be sure, but 
sufficiently interesting to attract the attention of the Faust 
student. 

It is clear that Radziwill, while following out the wishes 
of Goethe, worked independently in many particulars. For 
example there are passages in Faust, as in any great poem, 
that do not require the addition of music to give them musical 
expression, as Zelter pointed out; they are complete in them- 
selves; for the needed musical element already exists and the 
attempt to accentuate poetic passages by the addition of a 
musical setting not infrequently detracts from the poetic value 
of the work, since the attention is naturally divided between the 
music and the poem, creating a division of interest. That this 
music possessed enduring qualities may be called into question 
since the majority of professional musicians whom I have 
interviewed know practically nothing about it at the present 
time. Conductors with the standing of Bruno Walter, Albert 
Coates, Emil Oberhoffer and Henri Verbrugghen profess 
ignorance of its character. There is a copy at the Congressional 
Library in Washington—the original is in the Berlin library— 
and consists of 600 pages of manscript. 

It is established that Radziwill set the whole of the first 
part of Faust to music, completing his task shortly before 
Goethe’s death. Spitta* commenting on the music remarked: 
“wirklich kann man sagen, dass es, aehnlich vielen kleineren 
Gedichten Goethe’s ganz und gar im musikalischen Aether 
schwimmt.” He further assumes that it was Radziwill’s work 
that inspired Beethoven to say to Rochlitz: “den Faust zu 
componieren!” Carl Loewe, the greatest composer of ballads 
the world has known, a musician whose opinion is of distinct 
value, was deeply impressed when he heard portions of the Faust 
music by Radziwill and commented in this manner: “After the 


*S. 396. Deutsche Rundschau: 1889. Jan.-Marz. 
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concert I ate with Zelter and I am greateful to him for my first 
invitation to visit Prince Radziwill, where I had the good 
pleasure of hearing the compositions to Faust. I heard here 
something new, original, powerful and original genius of my art. 
My attention grew more intense at each number, a bold and 
extraordinary comprehension of the undying poem, mingling 
with tone forms and heart-searching melodies, such as only a 
deep, true feeling, a bold swing of fantasy is capable of com- 
prehending. One can truthfully say, we have now a Faust in 
musical literature.” 

Two comments by Bettina Brentano and Pauline Gotter 
on individual numbers have already been made; but the most 
complete information and the most illuminating informa- 
tion on the Radziwill music is to be found in the correspondence 
between Goethe and Zelter, extending over approximately 
thirty years, in which the development may be traced step 
by step and with which this article deals. 

While the entire poem was absorbed in the musical plan 
it must be emphasised that there are many passages which lose 
their poetic intensity by the distraction music supplies, a fact 
Goethe clearly recognized, for he points out that: “Schwindet 
ihr dunkeln Woelbungen droben,” the “Geistergesang”’ needed 
no further support for its interpretation than the voice of the 
player, it was too musical in itself for music, and under the 
same caption may be classified: “Weh, Weh, du hast sie 
zerstoert,” and even chorals like: “Welch tiefes Summen, 
welch heller Ton,” set to music lose something of their poetic 
fragrance, because there is danger of extending them to weari- 
someness. The “Dom” scene is another example, music streams 
from it and the real significance of the text is lost sight of in the 
effort to fit it into the tonal expression. 

In the scene where Mephisto cries: “Sie ist gerichtet” and 
a voice from above replies: “ist gerettet” has been inserted a 
brief angelic choir, that sings the “Gloria in excelsis Deo 
gerettet, gerettet.” This Spitta finds objectionable and the 
presumption is that Goethe had no such scene in mind for a 
place where rapid action is demanded by the accumulation of 
tempestuous feeling, and the same author referring to the 
Vorueberritt am Rabenstein points out that the conflicting 
elements of stormy motion and pictorial beauty could be 
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wonderfully expressed instrumentally; but the words are 
needed here to fill out the scene and so the power of music 
is incapable of giving fullest expression to the poet’s meaning. 

Zelter, as late as 1829, comments in somewhat similar 
fashion about Radziwill’s music monopolizing every inch of 
poetic canvas, when occasional intermissions would have added 
to its effectiveness. 

The first reference to Radziwill’s music was made in a 
letter from Zelter to Goethe in which the former writes ap- 
preciatively of the ability of a foreigner to capture the spirit 
of the Goethe poem. Goethe sent excerpts of the Faust Feb. 
18-20, 1811, with the request that Zelter set them to music, but 
Zelter’s refusal served for a time to cool Goethe’s enthusiasm for 
a musical setting. 

In 1816, thanks to Radziwill’s industry and interest, and 
not less to Zelter’s indefatigable efforts, we learn that the royal 
princes have determined to give a performance of Faust with 
Zelter as director. For this performance Goethe sent some ad- 
ditions and Zelter succeeded in inducing Prince Karl of Mecklen- 
burg to play Mephisto. 

Several rehearsals were held with orchestra and choir, fol- 
lowed by a reading rehearsal with Karl as Mephisto and Lemm, 
a noted actor of the period, in the role of Faust. The perform- 
ance took place March 30, 1816, before the royal princes and 
a number of their friends. At this time only scenes were read 
in which Faust and Mephisto participated. No reference to 
this performance was made by Graef in the list he published. 

Zelter’s comments are clear and concise; Karl, he remarked, 
was good, Lemm, in comparison like a donkey to a horse. 
“Christ ist erstanden” was not churchy enough and several 
other things were lacking to bring out the full force of the 
text. “Spaziergang vor dem Tor” was good in general but 
deals too much with details. The orchestra played splendidly; 
but the composer gave himself full rein with the soldiers, for- 
getting they are taking a walk and not marching. “Drinnen ge- 
fangen ist einer’? he found incomparable, but the whole Be- 
schwoering scene needed music, although it went fairly well 
with just reading. “Schwindet ihr dunkeln”’ was really artistic 
and could scarcely have been improved upon. ‘“Weh! Weh! 
du hast sie zerstoert’”’ was especially good. 
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The piece has to be given in three parts and the second 
part was to open with the scene in Auerback’s Keller, for which 
they were going to start rehearsals at once, and these rehearsals 
did commence on April 7, with the King present as an interested 
listener. Presumably regular rehearsals were held and for the 
most part with some degree of satisfaction, although on June 15, 
Zelter expresses his dissatisfaction with the composer, who has 
failed to grasp the whole and lays too much stress on details. 

Apparently Zelter’s objections had weight for there is no 
record of further rehearsals until May 2, 1820, although Graef 
refers to a performance of portions of the first part of Faust 
in 1819. There is apparently an error here for there is no 
reference to such a performance in the Zelter-Goethe letters 
where anything bearing upon Goethe’s masterpiece was sure of 
comment. 

Concerning the rehearsals that commenced in May 21, 1820, 
Zelter speaks of new choruses, which he says have been handled 
fairly well. The Jewel Casket scene was now given for the first 
time, and we may assume that the assumption of the role of 
Gretchen by Madame Stich did not prove an unqualified success 
in Zelter’s judgement, for he asserts she was too affected. The 
music went through the whole scene without stop and contains 
many beautiful passages, but because of that fact is disturbing, 
for it expresses too much and the rise and fall of the speeches 
suffer. The scene with the rat proved very effective, while the 
scene with Mephisto was not so well done. This first rehearsal 
lasted from six o’clock to midnight. 

On May 22 another rehearsal took place and Zelter pro- 
claimed the scene where Faust enters the room with the Pudel 
praiseworthy as here set to music, and when Gretchen decorates 
herself with the jewels it was altogether charming. 

A performance of the work was given on Radziwill’s birthday 
May 24, which, on the whole, proved successful; but there was 
some occasion for bitterness, for in acquiescence to the prudery 
of some women certain words had been omitted and others 
changed, and as many of the company were conversant with the 
poem these omissions and corrections were remarked; one 
woman saying: “da man soviel sage; so sey nicht zu begreifen, 


‘ Brief 145, 14-20 Marz 1810. 
* Brief 229. 18 Feb. 1816. 
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wie man nicht alles sage was geschrieben steht.” Zelter wrote: 
“Wenn Radziwill’s Composition auch gar kein eignes Verdienst 
haette, so wuerde man ihm doch das grosse zugestehen muessen: 
dies bisher im dicksten Schatten verborgen gewesene Gedicht 
ans Licht zu bringen, was jeder, indem er es gelesen und 
durchempfunden, glaubte seinem Nachbar vorenthalten zu 
muessen. Ich wuesste wenigstens keinen andern der Herz und 
Unschuld genug gehabt haette solchen Leuten solche Gerichte 
vorzusetzen, wodurch sie nun erst Deutsch lernen.’”’ He seems 
to be peculiarly impressed with the conditions under which 
the performance took place: A prince as Mephisto, a prince 
composer, the first actor of Germany as Faust (Wolff) the 
first actress of Germany as Gretchen (Madame Stich); a 
really good king as the first hearer, with his children and 
court; an orchestra of the first class, and finally a choir com- 
posed of the best voices in the city. 

Goethe’s reply to Zelter is quietly appreciative of the un- 
conscious irony that suggested this immortal work was being 
well advertised by this musical performances? ‘Was soll ich 
zu Eurer Faustischen Darstellung? Die treue Relation die ich 
dir verdanke, setzt mich ganz klar in die wunderliche Region. 
Die Poesie ist doch wirklich eine Klapperschlange, in deren 
Rachen man sich mit widerwilligen Willen stuertzt. Wenn Ihr 
freilich wie bisher zusammen haltet, so muss es das seltsamste 
Werk sein, werden und bleiben was die Welt je gesehen hat.” 

On Nov. 22, 1822, Zelter refers to a “Faust” by Christian 
Ludwig Schoene, which he derides, and says: “Moege Faust dem 
Herrn Schoene immer noch einmal erscheinen und ihm sagen:” 
“Sieh mich doch noch einmal an ob ich wirklich ein so dummer 
Esel bin als Du mich machst?”. 

Infrequent references to the progress of Faust were made 
from this time on. Radziwill was busy with other affairs and, 
according to Zelter, the work on Faust languished. On January 
1829, Goethe wrote to Zelter asking for information about 
Holtei’s Faust: “Johannes Faust der wundertaetige Magus.” 
Zelter’s reply is characteristic and detailed in its criticism of 
each character: “Der Holteische Faust ist kein’ anderer als 
Dein Faust, in bescheidene vier Acte gehuellt,.... Ein 


* Brief 340. 6-7 Tuny 1820. 
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volistaendiges Vacuum, Volksmelodrama gennant.” “Faust’s 
Magie besteht darin dasz er dem Herzog von Parma lebende 
Bilder Zaubert.” “Mephistophel ist ein ganz abgeschmackter 
dummer Teufel, spricht das erbaermlichste Zeug und schreit 
so sehr, dasz man den Unsichtbaren in ganz Wittenberg hoert.” 
In this manner Zelter continues his analysis of each character 
and two days later adds a postscript: “Zu vorstehendem 
grauenhaften Possenspiel macht nun das Orchester Musik, die 
manchmal ganz curiose eintritt und wieder loslaesst. Das 
Publicum sitzt und sperrt das Maul auf und keiner weisz was 
ihm geschieht.” 

On November 21, 1830 Zelter wrote of the completion of 

three new scenes by Radziwill, which are not mentioned by 
Graef, The scenes were I. “Todtenmesse” for Gretchen’s 
mother, which begins before the church. Gretchen hears the 
organ tones from a distance. The Requiem begins and the 
priestly office goes on. During the singing of the “Dies Irae” 
Mephisto steps behind Gretchen. As Zelter pointed out, how- 
ever, it is a mistaken idea that the choir singing should be 
disturbed by interpolated speeches and besides it is uncatholic. 
2. Introduces the walk before the gate with Wagner, and 
particularly the conversation about the Pudel. Zelter thinks 
the verses and music fit beautifully. 
3. This third scene pleased Zelter most of all and introduces the 
“Spaziergang im Garten.” “Hier geht die Musik Hoechst artig, 
bald herzig, bald ironisch fort und haengt geschmacksmaeszig 
aneinander. Verse und Reime sind so zart und metrisch in den 
Gang der Musik verwebt, dasz ich es Fuer das Beste gelten 
lasse was noch in dieser Art gewagt worden;... .” 

There are occasional references to Faust during the next 
eighteen months and from March 3-6, 1832 Radziwill gave 
scenes new and old from Faust assisted by Zelter and forty 
others. Graef makes no mention of this performance. Zelter 
complains that the lengthening of certain situations by music is 
harmful; for no art is so transient as music. “Dies Irae” was not 
successful because it is difficult to clothe matters of belief in 
tones. 

Rehearsals were held during the second week of March in the 
presence of the court, with a fine orchestra and a selected choir 
led by Zelter. (No reference in Graef). Radziwill’s music is 
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praised in the highest degree by Zelter, who insists that the 
music and poem fit each other perfectly, and in his last letter to 
Goethe, March 22, 1832, we find a comment on a Faust overture 
for which Radziwill had selected a clever fugue from Mozart. 
Zelter concludes with the remark: “Man ist froh endlich den 
Faust zu haben.” Indicating that this composition rounded out 
the completion of Radziwill’s musical setting coincident with 
Goethe’s death. 

The reasons for this survey of the evolution of the Radziwill 
music to Faust have been principally because it was the first 
incidental music written to Goethe’s poem; that it was written 
subject, for the most part, to the scrutiny of either Goethe or his 
representative Zelter, and because the numerous subsequent 
compositions upon the Faust poem were inspired in great 
measure by Radziwill’s great undertaking. Detailed refer- 
ence to these later compositions do not belong to this account. 
I have, however, accumulated a great deal of material concern- 
ing them that will be utilized at a future time. 

James Davies 

University of Minnesota 




















JAMES HOWELL AS A PRACTICAL LINGUIST 


“To bee a rodiydwers to have the knowledge, especially the 
practicall knowledge (for the Theory is here not so grateful nor 
useful) of many languages is one of the richest and pleasingst 
kind of Notions that is,” thus speaks James Howell, B.A., 
Clerk of the Council, in his Jmsiructions for Forreine Travell,' 
issued in 1642 and of which eight years later a second edition 
was published. He was educated in the free school at Hereford, 
afterwards went to Jesus College, Oxford, “took a degree in arts, 
and then, being a pure cadet, a true cosmopolite, not born to 
land, lease, home, or office, was in a manner put to it to seek his 
fortune. But by the endeavours of his friends and some money 
that his father assisted him with, he travelled for three years 
into various countries, whereby he advantaged himself much in 
the understanding of several languages,” thus Anthony 4 
Wood.? Among these friends it was especially Sir Robert Mansel 
who enabled him to start out on his grand tour. He first em- 
ployed Howell as steward to his glass-house, then selected him as 
travelling agent to secure for him beryllia in Spain and Italian 
workmen from Venice, both needed for his manufacturing 
enterprises, incidentally also giving him a general education. 
After Howell had been “safely restored to the bosome of his 
owne Countrey,” his career was a checkered one. It included a 
special, but futile, mission to Spain, “to recover of the king of 
that place a rich English ship, seized on by the vice-roy of 
Sardinia for his master’s use, upon some pretence of prohibited 


1 The quotations in this article are from the third edition of the work: 
English Reprinis. James Howe tt, B.A. Clerk of the Council. Instructions for 
Forreine Travell. 1642. Collated with the second edition of 1650. Carefully 
edited by Edward Arber. London, 1868. The spelling, italics, and punctuation 
of the original are retained; matter enclosed in square brackets shows the 
variations of the second edition. 

2 Athena Oxonienses (ed. Bliss), III, 744. Wood’s account in this monu- 
mental work on Oxford and her worthies deals rather briefly with the life of 
Howell, but gives a fairly exhaustive list of his works. A fuller account of both 
is to be found in Sidney Lee’s article in the Dict. Nat. Biog. and in the excellent 
edition of the Letters by Joseph Jacobs, Epistole Ho-Eliane. The Familiar 
Letters of James Howell. Edited, annotated, and indexed by Joseph Jacobs. 
2 vols. London, 1892. 
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goods therein ;” a secretaryship with Lord Scope, Earl of Sunder- 
land, Lord President of the North; election to Parliament as 
burgess for Richmond; a position as orator and secretary with 
Robert Earl of Leicester, Ambassabor Extraordinary to the 
king of Denmark; an appointment, soon lost, as clerk of the 
Council; then commitment as a prisoner to the Fleet, probably 
because his loyalty was suspected and not because of debts. 
Finally, after the return of the King, 1660, he was made “Regius 
Historiographus (in Anglia primus)” and died in 1666, about 
seventy-two years old, “domi forisque huc usque erraticus, hic 
fixus,” as the inscription on his tombstone states. All through 
his life, he was engaged in literary labors so that a contempo- 
rary, Sergeant-major Payne Fisher, poetlaureate to the Pro- 
tector, calls him “the prodigie of his Age, for the variety of his 
Volumes: for from his Aedpodoyia, or Parly of Trees, to his 
Onpodoyla, or Parly of Beasts, there hath pass’d the Press above 
forty of his works on various subjects; useful not only to the 
present times, but to all posterity.” Of these, his Epistole 
Ho-Eliane are the most renowned; Anthony 4 Wood, who in 
a summary statement speaks slightingly of Howell’s literary 
output, calls the Letters “one of the most amusing volumes 
extant,”* and Thackeray, in his Roundabout Papers: On Two 
Children in Black, classes them with Montaigne’s Essays: 
“Montaigne and Howell’s Letters are my bedside books..... 
I love, I say, and scarcely ever tire of hearing, the artless prattle 
of those two dear old friends, the Perigourdin gentleman and 
the priggish little Clerk of King Charles’s Council.” 

James Howell was somewhat more than a mere amateur in 
the field of linguistic study. He had begun his endeavors as a 
learner of languages while in the glass-house of Sir Robert 
Mansel by acquiring the rudiments of Italian from Venetian 
workmen, and he continued them until he had a rare practical 
knowledge of the chief European tongues; he boasts that he 
could pray to his Maker in a different tongue every day of the 
week. He edited Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary, com- 
piled a Lexicon Tetraglotton: An English-French-Italian-S panish 
Dictionary, 1660, a valuable mine still of obsolete words in all 


* Athena Oxonienses (ed. Bliss), ITI, 752. 
‘ For further opinions of the value of the Familiar Letters see Jacobs,pp.XV- 
xXx. 
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four languages, and in 1662 published A New English Grammar 
Prescribing as certain Rules as the Language will have for For- 
renners to learn English. There is also another Grammar of the 
Spanish or Castillian Toung. With some general remarks upon 
the Portugues Dialect. There likewise came from his pen A 
French Grammar, and a Dialogue consisting of all Gallicisms with 
Additions of the most useful and significant Proverbs, published 
posthumously and printed twice, the last time in 1673, according 
to the testimony of Anthony 4 Wood. He was interested in 
spelling reform as indicated by some remarks on French spelling 
in the introduction to his edition of Cotgrave’s Dictionary, 
and also did pioneer work in it as shown by a special chapter on 
the subject, added as an “Advertisement” at the end of Book 
II of his Familiar Letters. In this latter place he states that “the 
Author hath taken pains to retrench redundant unnecessary 
letters,” such as the final e in done, come some; that he favors 
physic, logic instead of physique, logique; honor, favor, labor 
instead of honour, favour, labour; pity, piety instead of pitie, 
pietie; and he tries to follows this preference, “tho’ the Printer 
hath not been so careful as he should have been.” Naturally, 
these linguistic labors of that remote time bear the marks of 
infancy as compared with the advance made since then, but 
they give evidence of a lively interest in philological matters 
and show a wide acquaintance with the current notions of his 
day. 

Next to Howell’s Familiar Letters in interest to us stand his 
Instructions for Forreine Travell; they are not only actually 
instructive, they also furnish pleasurable reading and make it 
worth while to go back nearly three hundred years and see what 
this ancient worthy, who was a keen observer, has set down on 
the subject of learning foreign languages. “T’is to be observed, 
that in all his writings there is something still New, either in the 
Matter, Method, or Fancy,” says Payne Fisher, the editor 
(1664) of Mr. Howell’s Poems upon divers Emergent Occasions$ 
This dictum applies to his observations on the study of foreign 
languages as found in his Jmstructions; in fact, these observa- 


5 Jacobs, p. LX, “suspects that Howell himself had the main hand in bringing 
the poems together, and even wrote or touched up the compliments on himself 
which were prefixed to the volume”; with the exception of one phrase, his 
grounds for this suspicion are not very definite. 
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tions on the means and avenues of approach form a fairly good 
methodology, which in many points anticipates what the 
decades since the publication of Victor’s Quousque Tandem 
have brought to light. To be sure, they are not cast in the form 
of a systematic treatise on the theme, How to Study Modern 
Languages; as “he chalks out a Topical and exact way for 
Foreign Travel, not roving in general Precepts only” (Fisher, 
quoted by Arber), he records what undoubtedly was his own 
procedure and enjoins others to go and do likewise if they wish 
to have a real grasp of the foreign tongue and an understanding 
of the people that speak it. Some fifty years after the time when 
Sturm was making a bid for fame by his success as a teacher of 
languages; only seven years after the death of Ratichius, who 
had been teaching the classical languages and French in Holland 
and Anhalt-Kéthen and elsewhere on the continent, and had 
been making quite a stir by proclaiming a new method on a 
more or less empirical, inductive basis; at the very time when 
Comenius was rising to the height of his influence and was 
charting a new course for foreign language teaching by yielding 
to rules only an ancillary position, but stressing oral and aural 
practice in reading, hearing, repeating, copying, written and 
oral reproduction and imitation; in fact, at the very time of the 
visit of Comenius to England, 1641, to join a commission ap- 
pointed by Parliament to reform the system of education, 
James Howell delivered himself of similar precepts and was 
striking so modern a note that he deserves to have his memory 
refreshed among those who essay the fair adventure of teaching 
modern languages. 

A little more than twenty years after he had returned from 
his grand tour he published his Instructions, sometimes called 
“the first continental handbook.” His journeys covered a wide 
area. “Having thus passed the diameter of France, run over 
Spaine, crossed the Mediterranean to Italy, and observed the 
multiplicity of Governments therein; having thus climbed the 
Alpes, and traversed the best part of Germany, having also 
taken the length of the Belgique Lion;” and, “then passe through 
many of the Stately proud cities of Germany, till he comes to 
Bruxels,” and, “Having put some small time in Brabant and 
Flanders, he may be safe conduct, as is usuall, passe to Holland;” 
these words may well be taken as describing his itinerary if we 
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may assume that he actually visited all the countries of which 
he speaks with apparently intimate knowledge. 

The title page of the first edition of his booklet puts it as the 
secondary intention of the writer to show how one can “arrive 
to the practicall knowledge of the Languages to good purpose,” 
and it is my object to lift from the mass of information on “the 
Kingdomes and States of Christendome” a little of what bears 
on this point. He is chiefly concerned with the Romance lan- 
guages, and it is but natural that his most extensive commentary 
should be on the language of the country which it “is most 
requisite for the English to know,” France, “our nearest neigh- 
bor.” As a propaedeutic he suggests that it is very “behoofful 
that he (the learner) have passable understanding of the Latine 
tongue, whereof the Jtalian, the Spanish, and French, are but 
as it were branches of the same Tree; they are but Dialects or 
Daughters, and having gain’d the good will of the Mother, he 
will quickly prevayle with the Daughters.” 

Reasons lying behind the efforts made in this and other 
countries, to move the teaching of modern languages back into 
the grammar grades, to begin at a time when speech organs are 
still plastic, when unaccustomed sounds of the foreign tongue 
can be acquired easily and correctly, were not unobserved by 
James Howell. “The younger one goeth to France, the better 
[it is], because of the hardnesse [difficulty] of the accent and 
pronunciation [to an English mouth], which will be hardly 
overcome by one who hath passed his minority, and in this 
point the French Tongue may be said to be like Fortune, who, 
being a woman, loves youth best.” And at the outset he counsels 
boldness of attack on the language: “The French tongue like the 
[Gentry of that] Nation, is bold and hardy speech, therefore 
the learner must not be bashfull or meale mouth’d in speaking 
anything whatsoever it is, let it come forth confidently whither 
true or false Sintaxis; for a bold vivacious spirit hath a very 
great advantage in attaining the French, or indeed any other 
Language [over a soft and bashfull nature].” Such injunctions 
have a familiar ring; many a teacher of modern languages who 
treats his subject as something actually living, as a medium 
that is used, and used now, for the exchange of ideas and in- 
tellectual commodities, and who believes in the value of a good 
pronunciation, has echoed them, and has wished that he might 
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get his pupils under his tuition at a time when they would 
approach the subject with the boldness and unconcern that 
mark the younger years, when they would talk in the foreign 
tongue “with the same ease with which a dog barks.” 

These observations as to the best time when the study of a 
foreign language should be begun, and as to the spirit in which 
the work should be attacked, have the endorsement of good 
sense and modern pedagogy. The same may be said when it 
comes to the question of the means by which the best results 
might be obtained; naturally, it should be remembered that 
his injunctions apply to those who have the good fortune of 
pursuing their study while in the foreign country. The dilemma, 
where to go in order to profit most, he meets with some shrewd 
advice: “Being come to France, his best course will be to retire 
to some University about the Loire, unfrequented by the 
English, for the greatest bane of English Gentlemen abroad, is 
too much frequency and communication with their own 
Country-men, and there let him apply himself seriously to 
gaine the practicall knowledge of the Language, and for the 
time hoc agere. [Which hee may doe by studying matter as well 
as words.]” He counsels repairing to the “Courts of Pleading, 
for in France they presently fall from the Latine, to dispute in 
the vulgar tongue;” to the public schools; to the “New Academy, 
erected lastly by the French Cardinall in Richelieu, where all 
the Sciences are read in the French tongue.” To complement his 
absorptive powers and facility in understanding the spoken 
language with abundent practical exercises in the oral use of it, 
he offers suggestions, somewhat hesitantly and cautiously, as 
to how to go about this, in a rather inexpensive way it would 
seem: “Some have used it as a prime help to advance Language, 
to have some ancient Nunne for a Divota, with whom hee may 
chat at the grates, when hee hath little else to do, for the Nunnes 
speake a quaint Dialect, and besides they have most commonly 
all the Newes that passe, and they will entertaine discours till 
one bee weary, if hee bestow on them now and then some small 
bagatels, as English Gloves or Knifs, or Ribands; and before hee 
go over, hee must furnish himselfe with such small curiosities; 
but this I dare not advise him to [this must be done with much 
caution], in regard the Hazard one way may bee greater, than 
the Advantage the other way.” 
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The answer to the question, what to read, shows again the 
insight of a practical mind; one can almost hear the slogan of 
modern days, “Land und Leute,” as one follows his leading. 
Read the general history of France; read about “the politicall 
and martiall government;” read the French poets of the time; 
gather up the proverbs of the country, “for every nation hath 
Proverbs and Adages peculiar to itselfe;” dip into the “Pam- 
phiets and Pasquils that are every week dispersed in Paris and 
drop’d up and down;” glean information from the “Gaszets 
and Courants and feel the generall pulse of Christendome in 
them, and know the names of the m ost famous men that are up 
and down the world in action;” do not forget that “for Sundayes 
and Holydayes, there bee many Treatises of Devotion in the 
French tongue full of pathetic ejaculations and Heavenly 
raptures.” 

“And touching Bookes, as a noble speculative Lord of this 
Land said, some are to be fasted only, some chewed, and some 
swallowed: Hereunto I will adde that some are to Le dissected 
and anatomized into Epitomes and Notes.” This hint points 
already to the further pedagogical task of how the advantages 
to be gained from reading may be firmly secured. Let the 
student, when reading Aesop’s fables, “relate some fable 
every day or some other by heart;” in other words, let there be 
some memory work, some free reproduction also. “The most 
difficult taske in gaining a forrain language is to turn English 
into it, for to translate another Tongue into English is not halfe 
so hard nor profitable.” Manifestly, Howell considers this an 
important part of linguistic discipline, but he gives no further 
details except that he refers in another place to the great gain to 
be derived from the use of the pen: “the Penne maketh the deepest 
furrowes, and doth fertilize, and enrich the memory more than 
anything else, 


Littera scripta manet, sed manant lubrica verba.” 


He advises the student to have a diary always about him 
“when he is in motion of Journeys,” in which “to set down what 
[either his eares heare, or] his Eyes meetes with most remarkable 
in the day time, out of which he may raise matter of discours at 
night;” he lays due emphasis on attention to idioms, and on the 
acquisition of a proper “tone or tune” in speaking, without, 
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falling “to lisping and mincing;” “some of riper plants [years] 
are observed to over-act themselves herein”; “let it bee sufficient 
for one of riper yeares, to speake intelligibly, roundly, and 
congruously without such fore’d affectation.” 

In these remarks, and others that might be quoted, this man 
of letters of nearly three centuries ago gives a fairly well 
rounded technique of foreign language learning and, mutatis 
mutandis, of foreign language teaching; and he adds to them 
adhortations of a more general nature, e.g., when he admonishes 
the student not to become discouraged or choleric when meeting 
with difficulties at the outset, and not to follow the example of 
“one of the Fathers, who threw away Persius against the wals, 
saying, si non vis intelligi debes negligi [if thou wilt not be 
understood go hang thy selfe];” but he should “woe her (the 
foreign tongue) as one would a coy Mistres, with a kind of 
importunity, untill he overmaster her [and she will be very 
plyable at last].”’ 

The languages of the other countries visited by Howell also 
come in for more or less extended commentary. When, oc- 
casionally, he relinquishes the role of the objective observer and 
practitioner of the foreign tongue and ventures forth on what 
might, by courtesy, be called the field of philology, he shows 
that his head is enveloped in the haze of that early age of 
philological knowledge. Now and then he interlards his re- 
marks with anecdotal quips and touches them with the humor of 
a likable personality. When the student comes to Spain, and 
here he spent nearly a whole year, “the first thing he must fall to, 
is Language, which hee shall find far more easie than the French, 
for in point of crabbednesse there is as much difference be- 
tween the French and Spanish, as ’twixt Logique and [Naturall] 
Philosophy, the like may be said of the Jtalian, for a reasonable 
capacity may attaine both these langugaes, sooner than French 
it selfe.” “There was a Spanish Doctor, who had a fancy that 
Spanish, Italian, and French, were spoken in Paradise, that 
God Almighty commanded in Spanish, the Tempter perswaded 
in Italian, and Adam begged pardon in French.” Spanish is in 
his judgment the easiest of all languages “by reason of the 
openesse and fulnesse of pronunciation, the agreement ’twixt 
the Tongue and the Text, and the freedome [it hath] from 
A postrophes, which are the knots of a Language, as also the 
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proximity it hath with the Latine.” In Italy, he notices the 
many dialects, the cause of which he finds in the fact that 
there are “so many absolute and potent Princes by Sea and 
Land.” He recognizes the relationship of the various Germanic 
languages, calls “the German or Teutonique tongue questionlesse 
one of the first mother tongues of Europe and while saying this 
has a sly dig at Scaliger, with whom he does not agree as to the 
number of these mother tongues, and states in conclusion: 
“There is no language so full of Monosyllables and knotted so 
with Consonants as the German, howsoever she is a full mouthd 
masculine speech.” 

Towards the end of “his cautionary guide to young English- 
men who went abroad to complete their education,” he tries to 
sum up the desirable results of the grand tour and expresses 
himself in one place in this wise: “To be able to sp[eJake many 
Languages... is but vanity and superficiall Knowledge, unlesse 
the inward man be bettered hereby;” that one phase of this better- 
ment of the inward man is a sympathetic appreciation of the 
national character of foreign peoples, of their customs and 
institutions, becomes very apparent in a number of places. 
Thus, here also this interested student of language and quaint 
recorder of a traveller’s experiences strikes a modern note; 
for him there seems to be no question that the study of foreign 
tongues should make, and does make, for international comity 
and a better mutual understanding. 

As one hears James Howell talk about the learning of foreign 
languages: when to begin; in what spirit to approach the work; 
what are the best ways and means of obtaining a real command 
of the foreign tongue, in reading, speaking, and writing; how 
to get a good pronunciation; how to acquire that feeling for 
the language that shows itself in the correct use of idioms, one 
cannot help but feel that he has stated already, in an embryonic 
way and a somewhat haphazard fashion, some ideas that the 
last forty to fifty years have thought out anew, and have set 
forth in full form and systematic manner, and there comes 
to mind a saying of one who wrote some eighteen hundred years 
before Howell: Nullum est jam dictum, quod non dictum sit prius. 

E. H. MENSEL 

Smith College 











CARLYLE AND JEAN PAUL 
FRIEDERICH RICHTER 


The honor of having introduced Richter to the British 
public belongs to De Quincey.' In the London Magazine for 
December 1821 he pubiished an essay entitled John Paul 
Frederick Richter, together with two analects. The promise 
also made here, that more analects were to follow soon, seems 
to have been forgotten for a time, for it was not until February 
1824 that the same magazine brought out twenty-one very 
short excerpts and then in the following month the long analect 
entitled “Dream upon the Universe.” Altogether, therefore, 
De Quincey published in addition to the above mentioned 
essay, twenty-four analects. This was the extent to which De 
Quincey carried his labors. More important than these transla- 
tions, however, is the fact that it was he, who first called 
Carlyle’s? attention to Richter who then was destined to make 
him more thoroughly and more effectively known among the 
English. Carlyle wrote two essays on Richter. The first one 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for June 1827 (No. 91). 
Lord Jeffrey, it seems, had invited him to make contributions 
to his magazine, “for he was,” writes Carlyle to his brother 
John on June 4, 1827, “to all appearance anxious that I would 
undertake the task of Germanising the public, and ready even to 
let me do it con amore, soI did not treat the whole earth, not 
yet Germanised as a parcel of blockheads, which surely seemed 
a fair enough request.” For some time he cast about for a 
suitable subject, but quickly hit upon Jean Paul and then he 
wrote the essay with the utmost despatch in three weeks, 
because the number of the magazine for which it was intended 
was already in press.5 As was frequently Carlyle’s method, and 

1 Cp. De Quincey’s Works. Vol. XI. p. 3 (Ed. Masson) London, 1897, also 
Roe, Frederick W. Thomas Carlyle As a Critic of Literature, p. 95, New York. 
1910. 

2? Cp. Froude, James Anthony, Thomas Carlyle, I 323, New York, 1882. 


5 All references to and quotations from Carlyle’s works are, unless otherwise 
stated, taken from the Centenary Edition, ed. by H. D. Traill, London, 1897. 

* Cp. Froude, James Anthony. Thomas Carlyle, I p.322-23. New York, 1882- 

* Cp. Leopold, Werner, Die religisse Wurzel von Carlyle’s literarischer 
Wirksamkeit. S. 63, Halle a/S 1922. 
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to some extent also that of his time, his essay pretends to be a 
book review. In this case it was Heinrich Déring’s biography of 
Jean Paul (Gotha, 1826). Butfrom the amount of space devoted 
to the review it is easily evident, that it is nothing less than a 
pretext for Carlyle to launch out into a discussion of his own. 

The introduction is very brief, it states the purpose of the 
essay, which is the introduction of Richter, “certainly one of 
the most remarkable men of his age,” (Carlyle) to the English 
public. Though his style of writing is fantastic, perplexing and 
in every way unusual, yet he is constantly gaining in favor in 
England. 

The external facts of Richter’s life are briefly disposed of 
and his works are discussed, as it were, in the most general way, 
they interest Carlyle only insofar as they reveal his hero’s 
personality. The tone of the essay is that of profound admira- 
tion, not to say love. In Carlyle’s opinion Richter is essentially 
a Philosopher and moral Poet. To the reader he presents him 
self as a phenomenon whose outstanding characteristic is 
originality. The very language itself bears the impress of his 
singular individuality. He coins new words with the utmost 
freedom and to his figures of speech there is no limit—metaphors 
similes and allusions to all the provinces of earth, sea and air 
are employed with reckless abandon. Into his long lumbering 
sentences are inserted interjections, epigrammatic breaks, puns 
and even oaths, until his style appears to be a perfect Indian 
jungle. But we cannot dismiss his unique way of writing by 
applying to it the epithets, rhapsody and affectation. Richter 
is too much a man of science, of solid learning and of almost 
universal knowledge to be called a rhapsodist. Nor is he guilty 
of affectation, there is nothing in Richter that is merely assumed. 
Strange and tumultuous as he is, there is a certain benign com- 
posure, a certain consistency in his works that can only be the 
expression of a genuine state of mind. 

Richter is an intellectual Colossus, all of his faculties, 
everything about him is of gigantic mould. His intellect is 
vehement, rugged, irresistible, penetrating the most hidden 
combinations of things, and crushing into pieces the hardest 
problems. With his active and strong imagination which is now 
vague, now splendid or sombre, he summons before us shapes 
of brilliancy, solemnity or terror. 
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And withal he is also a man of deep feeling, who loves 
everything with the heart of a brother. Love, in fact, is the 
medium through which he looks at everything, it is the atmo- 
sphere in which he breathes. But the ruling quality in Richter 
is his humor. Carlyle likens it to a central fire that pervades 
and vivifies his whole being. Upon it he expatiates at great 
length. The essence of humor is love, warm tender fellow feeling 
with all forms of existence and its fountainhead is the heart 
rather than the head. He (Carlyle) calls it the bloom and per- 
fume, the purest effluence of a deep fine and loving nature, of a 
nature in harmony with itself and reconciled to the world. 

His humor, as Carlyle notes, has no resemblance to irony or 
caricature which distorts objects or makes them appear ridic- 
ulous and at best ends in laughter. 

Examining Richter’s philosophy, but briefly, he finds it to 
be neither mechanical nor sceptical, its source being the depths 
of the human spirit. It yields to its possessor a noble system of 
morality and the firmest conviction of religion. 

Near the conclusion of the essay Carlyle quite naturally 
propounds the question: How nearly do Richter’s works repre- 
sent his real manner of thinking and existing? Are they a true 
expression of his real self? Strange as his manner of writing 
is and imperfect as he may be, Carlyle yet discovers a consis- 
tency and a coherence in him. His hero has developed into a 
harmonious being and thus fulfilled the great law of culture 
that every one become all that he was created capable of being, 
and a reverence for the spirit of all goodness forms the crown 
and glory of his culture. 

Carlyle’s second essay on Richter appeared in the Foreign 
Review for January 1830. It is only in a very limited sense an 
elaboration of the first. Quite unavoidably, of course, he must 
in discussing Richter’s literary character again dwell on his 
humor, on his rich imagination, great power of thought and 
mastery of the language. But the significant thing in this essay 
is the change of the view point. While the first was devoted 
more to a characterization of Richter as a poet, it would seem 
to me that Carlyle here emphasizes primarily the inner de- 
velopment of Richter. His long and arduous struggle with 
poverty and adversity of every kind and the influence of this 
on his character elicit his deepest sympathy. The essay is 
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divided into two parts, the biographical and the critical, the 
former being more than twice as long as the latter. 

In the introduction Carlyle notes with gratification that 
Richter already meets with a certain recognition in England.* 
Various translations from his works and criticisms of them have 
been published in England and have been received with favor. 
This is all the more remarkable since Richter is by no means 
a man whose merits are easily discernible. Because of his 
intricate style and abstruse thoughts much patience and con- 
siderable catholicity are required to read him. From Richter’s 
increasing recognition he infers, that the worship of mere ele- 
gance must be declining in England and that English taste is 
gradually developing from an insular into a European. And so 
he believes that by still further investigating “this wonderful 
Jean Paul,” he is performing no unwelcome service to his 
countrymen. , 

Richter’s life, despite its barrenness in external incidents 
must be called “heroic and devout,” spent as it was in manifold 
and victorious struggles with the world, for not otherwise 
could a character like Richter’s be formed in which philosophy 
and poetry are fused in a higher unity—into religion. To narrate 
and interpret these struggles—this “heroic and devout” life 
is the duty of the biographer. The various “Lives of Richter” 
were a disappointment to Carlyle and even Christian Otto who 
undertook the editing and completing of Richter’s autobio- 
graphy meets with small favor. So he offers his essay as a help 
towards characterizing Richter’s practical as well as intellectual 
life. 

The external facts and conditions of his life interest Carlyle 
greatly because of the influence they exerted on Richter’s inner 
development. In the biographical portion of his essay he, 
therefore, emphasizes particularly the effect which poverty 
and wretchedness had on the character of his hero. Adversity, 
Carlyle finds, only tended to increase and establish on a surer 
and surer foundation all that was strong and good in Richter. 
Under it his nature became a blending of love, reverence and 
humor. A deep loving sympathy with all things and a calm 
deep view of man and man’s life are chief traits of his character. 


* In the first essay on Richter (1827) he was compelled to say: “Except by 
name Jean Paul Friedrich Richter is little known out of Germany.” 
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And his works, which are deep, original and sincere, and written 
from the heart, are merely faithful transcripts of his whole being. 

As in the first essay Richter’s various natural endowments, 
his intellect, his imagination and his humor are analysed and 
discussed. Viewed under any aspect whether as poet, thinker 
or moralist, Carlyle regards him as a phenomenon. He again 
defends him against any one who might call him a mannerist 
or a man of affectation, “in spite of his hundred real and his 
ten thousand seeming faults,” he still discerns in him a true 
poet and philosopher. A kindred spirit who in a materialistic 
and sceptical age sought to keep alive a frank, fearless, yet 
spiritual faith in Things Unseen. 


Among the German authors to whom Carlyle is indebted 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter occupies a most prominent position. 
There was a time when he was esteemed more highly by him 
than even Goethe.’ That he knew and studied Richter in the 
most thorough manner is evident from the essays on him, his 
translation of two of his shorter, humorous stories, Schmelzle’s 
Journey to Flaetz and Life of Quintus Fixlein,* and from the 
numerous quotations and excerpts scattered thruout his works. 
According to Kraeger® sixteen of Richter’s works are mentioned 
in Carlyle’s. Among this number are found all the more 
important and many of the minor novels and all of his phil- 
osophical treatises. What wonder, then, that Carlyle’s works, 
especially “Sartor Resartus” should reflect some influence of 
Richter. 

It is but natural that it should be thought of as coming from 
the novels translated by Carlyle. Pape makes'® “Quintus 
Fixlein” the chief source of Richter’s influence. He points out 
various motives and incidents and verbal agreements between 
this novel and “Sartor Resartus.” Archibald MacMechan in 
the notes to his edition of “Sartor” likewise shows" how Carlyle 
borrowed “ornamental phrases and illustrations” from Quintus 

7 Kraeger, H., Carlyle’s Stellung zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur. 
Anglia 22 (N.F. 10) S. 214. 

® German Romance II. p. 131-332. *® Kraeger, H. op. cit. S. 288. 

1 Pape, Henry, Jean Paul als Quelle von Thomas Carlyle’s Anschauungen 
und Stil. S. 41-50 Diss. Rostock 1904. 

4 Sartor Resartus. Ed. by Archibald MacMechan. (Athenaeum Press) 
Ginn & Co. 1900. 
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Fixlein. It was Hensel, however, who first pointed out” that it is 
the maturer Richter, to whom Carlyle owes so much, who had 
come under the spell of “Wilhelm Meister” and then reflected 
it in his novels “Titan” and “Siebenkis.” In them, as well as in 
“Sartor Resartus,” the real emphasis is placed on the inner 
development of the hero. Not book I or book III, but book II, 
which contains the story of the life of Professor Teufelsdriéckh, 
“the Story of a Soul,” is the important thing in “Sartor Re- 
sartus.” It contains the idea of Carlyle’s remarkable work. 
Book II is, in smaller compass, than Richter’s “Titan” or 
“Siebenkis” an “Erziehungsroman” to use a German expression. 
In its technique it goes back to these two novels. In the last 
analysis we have here the influence of “Wilhelm Meister,” but 
it is only indirect. Carlyle was too much aware of the limita- 
tions of his talent to attempt to imitate Goethe directly. 

In posing as the English editor of Professor Teufelsdriéckh’s 
treatise Carlyle merely followed Richter’s example who fre- 
quently projected himself into his novels.“ By doing so Carlyle 
was given the opportunity to express directly his ideas on the 
contents of this remarkable treatise and gain an understanding 
of the interesting, but baffling personality of the author. And 
when we recall that the purpose of the editor (i.e. Carlyle) was to 
win the English public over to the ideas contained in the treatise 
on clothes, we realize what a fine opportunity was given to the 
editor for self-characterization. Ridiculing and objecting at 
first to many of the ideas advariced by Professor Teufels- 
drickh, he gradually changes his attitude, as he penetrates 
deeper into the secret of this man’s being and in the end accepts 
completely his ideas. 

The lonely wanderings through all quarters of the world 
undertaken by Teufelsdréckh after the loss of Blumine™ 
find an exact parallel in the journeys of the aviator Gianozzo 
in the humorous appendix to Titan.“ In fact incidents re- 

2% Cp. Hensel, Paul. Thomas Carlyle, S. 92-95 Stuttgart 1902. 

13 In the novel “Hesperus” he is the receiver of the letters of the Dogpost-days 
He becomes the biographer of the hero of his novel “Flegeljahre.” In “Sie- 
benkis” he also introduces himself as one of the characters. 

™% The name Blumine was undoubtedly suggested to Carlyle by Richter. 
It is a Germanization of the Latin Flora. One of Richter’s works bears the title 
“Herbstblumine.” 

% The exact title of this story is, “Des Luftschiffers Gianozzo Seebuch. 
Komischer Anhang zum Titan. 
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corded in Gianozzo’s logbook find their counterparts in Teufels- 
drickh’s journey. 

On one of his aimless flights through the air Gianozzo sees 
far below him a corpse-strewn battlefield and Teufelsdrickh 
suddenly appears in his wanderings on the battlefield of Wag- 
ram. Both men are sickened by the sight that greets their eyes 
and overwhelmed by the thought of the senseless slaughter. 
The solemn silence of midnight is experienced by Teufelsdréckh 
in the solitude of the North Cape; Gianozzo feels the charm of 
that mysterious hour standing alone on the summit of the 
Brocken. Wandering lonely in the mountains Teufelsdrickh 
is enthralled by the beauty of the sunset, while the last rays of 
a setting sun greet Gianozzo in a quiet, beautiful valley. 

But aside from the external experiences the mood of the two 
wanderers is much the same. For both “the times are out 
of joint.” Teufelsdréckh sets out on his unlimited wanderings 
“without assigned or assignable aim, an internal unrest his sole 
guidance.” Life has become for him “wholly a dark labyrinth.” 
Similarly Gianozzo suffers from a weariness of life, existence 
has become stale; his fellowmen with their injustice, their 
hypocrisy and utter inanity fill him with an unspeakable dis- 
gust. He flies from them, to be nearer to the sun. 

When Carlyle wrote “Sartor Resartus” his head was, as 
Traill says,!” full of German literature and thought. He had 
published a number of essays relating to it. Among them were, 
as we saw, two on Richter, published in 1827 and 1830 re- 
spectively. That “Sartor Resartus” is largely autobiographical, 
and that he portrayed himself to a large extent in Teufelsdréckh 
is generally known. But there are traits in the latter’s character 
which, in my opinion, point to a foreign source. I am convinced 
that Carlyle gave to the imaginary Professor Diogenes Teufels- 
dréckh many traits of a very concrete German author. And 
that author was Richter. The resemblance in character and in 
the whole manner of existence between the two is most striking. 

In point of origin “Sartor Resartus” comes immediately 
after the second essay on Richter which was begun in August 
1829, completed during the fall of that year, and then published 


“ Cp. Hensel, op. cit. $ 95. 
1? Cp. Sartor Resartus. XIX. 
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in the Foreign Review for January 1830.1 “Sartor” was begun 
in September 1830 and completed in book form in the first six 
months of 1831.'® Is it not very possible, then, considering the 
close proximity in the time of origin, that Carlyle should have 
with the mental image of Richter still so fresh and vivid in his 
mind given to his hero many features and characteristics of his 
favorite? But more weighty than this are, to my mind, the 
striking parallels, frequently amounting to verbal agreements, 
between passages in the essays on Richter and in “Sartor.” 
They more than anything else seem to show that Richter was 
the original source of many of Teufelsdréckh’s characteristics. 

Richter and Teufelsdréckh have in common a wild untamed 
energy. Thus Carlyle says of Richter, “we find in him a subdu- 
ing force; but a lawless untutored, as it were half-savage force.”° 
II. 142. Of Teufelsdréckh it is said; “In our wild Seer, shaggy, 
unkempt like a Baptist living on locusts and wild honey, there 
is an untutored energy, a silent, as it were unconscious, strength, 
which except in the higher walks of Literature, must be rare.” 
p. 23. The same idea is found in both passages. Compared as 
writers they also have the note of wildness. They defy the rules 
by which other writers are governed. We can not look for, or 
demand of them the graces, the polish, the sprightly elegancies 
which belong to men of lighter make. In fact Carlyle is fond of 
giving the attribute wi/d to Richte>. It occurs again and again 
in his essays. Thus he speaks of his wild manner (I 19) his works 
are like himself wild, strong, original, sincere (II. 142), his 
humor is with all its wildness, of the gravest and kindliest, a 
genuine humor, the music of his nature is wild and manifold 
(II. 147) and in his passion “there is the same wild vehemence 
(II. 142). So, too, Teufelsdréckh is not a cultivated writer, a 
wild tone pervades the whole utterance of the man. (II. 24). 
We saw above that he was a wild seer. 

When Carlyle speaks of the boundless learning and patience 
of research of Teufelsdréckh one is tempted to think of Richter. 
He, too, was known for his vast reading and almost universal 
knowledge. Of this Carlyle briefly remarks. “His knowledge is 


18 Cp. Kraeger, op. cit , S 214. 

8 Cp. MacMechan op. cit., XVIT-X VIII and XXXVI. 

20 Here and in the following I and II refer to Carlyle’s first and second 
essay on Richter. 
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gathered from all the kingdoms of Art, and Science, and Nature, 
and lies round him in huge unwieldy heaps. (II. 145). Of 
Teufelsdriéckh he says, “Of his boundless Learning and how all 
reading and literature in most known tongues, from Sanchonia- 
thon to Dr. Lingard, from your Oriental Shasters, and Talmuds, 
and Korans, with Cassini’s Siamese Tables, and Laplace’s 
Mécanique Céleste, down to Robinson Crusoe and the Belfast 
Town and Country Almanack, are familiar to him,—we shall 
say nothing: for unexampled as it with us, to the Germans 
such universality of study passes without wonder.” P. 23—24. 

Again Teufelsdréckh and Richter are akin in the sympathy 
with which they regard nature and the life of man. “A warm, 
tender fellow-feeling with all forms of existence” (I, 16,) a deep 
loving sympathy with all created things (II, 126,) permeate 
Richter. Passion may be wild and vehement in him, or “a voice 
of softest pity, of endless boundless wailing.” (II, 142). From 
Teufelsdréckh; “gleams of an ethereal love burst forth - - - -, 
soft wailings of infinite pity; he could clasp the whole Universe 
into his bosom, and keep it warm.” p. 25. 

A keen penetrating intellect also makes the two kinsmen. 
Their intellects are characterized by a crushing force. Of 
Richter it is said: “He has an intellect vehement, rugged, ir- 
resistible, crushing in pieces the hardest problems; piercing into 
the most hidden combinations of things, and grasping the most 
distant.” (I. 14). And again, “Few understandings known to us 
are of a more irresistible character than Richter’s; but its 
strength is a natural, unarmed, Orson-like strength; he does not 
cunningly undermine his subject, and lay it open, by syllogistic 
implements or any rule of art; but he crushes it to pieces in his 
arms, he treads it asunder - - - - ; and so in almost monstrous 
fashion, yet with piercing clearness, lays bare the inmost heart 
and core of it to all eyes (II. 142). To be sure Carlyle does not 
use the word intellect when speaking of Teufelsdréckh in this 
matter, but from the context it is evident that he means or, at 
least, implies intellect. “Wonderful it is with what cutting words 
now and then, he severs asunder the confusion; shears down, 
were it furlongs deep, into the true centre of the matter; and 
there not only hits the nail on the head, but with crushing force 
smites it home, and buries it. P. 23. 
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Again the description of Teufelsdrickh’s apartment is 
given in the best style of Richter. Pape rightly calls attention 
to the typically Richterian atmosphere in “Sartor Resartus.”™ 
As the principal source of it he cites “Quintus Fixlein.” “Sie- 
benkis” might be cited with, perhaps, greater justice. Certainly 
the domestic life of Siebenkis and his worthy spouse Lenette 
has left its mark on the Teufelsdréckh household. Old Lieschen’s 
half-forcible monthly sally into her master’s study, with broom 
and duster, remind the reader very much of similar attempts 
at orderliness and cleanliness on the part of Lenette. Indeed 
one might even quote as Carlyle actually does in his first essay 
(I, 8) a similar scene from Richter’s life in Hof when he occupied 
one and the same room with his mother. 

The lack of intercourse with the higher and cultivated classes 
which proves such a handicap to Teufelsdréckh is shared with 
Richter. He too, was, as Carlyle puts it, quite excluded from 
the west-end of Hof. We know how bitterly Richter com- 
plained of his isolation and his lack of intercourse” with students 
and professors while he was a student at Leipzig, and later after 
his return to Hof. Carlyle was slightly more fortunate in this 
regard, he soon met Edward Irving and through the Buller 
family he came into contact with the higher and well-to-do 
class. 

The manner in which the editor of the treatise on clothes 
comes into possession of the biographic material on Professor 
Teufelsdréckh reminds one of the fanciful methods often em- 
ployed by Richter in obtaining the material of his novels. 
So he pretends that his novel “Hesperus” is brought to him 
from an unknown person named Knef, chapter after chapter, 
in a gourd fastened about a little dog’s neck; in another of 
his novels “Flegeljahre” he is the biographer of the hero and so 
has first hand and intimate knowledge of his hero and his life. 
Then, too, he is fond of giving to his chapters fanciful names. 
In “Flegeljahre” they are named after minerals, in “Titan” he 
calls them “Jobelperioden,” and in “Hesperus” “Hundposttage.” 
So the autobiographic material of Professor Teufelsdrickh 
reaches its editor in six considerable Paper Bags carefully 

%1 Cp. Pape, op. cit., S 45. 


™ Cf. Spazier, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, I, 8, Leipzig 1833; also 
Nerrlich Paul, Jean Paul sein Leben und seine Werke. S. 109. Berlin 1889. 
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sealed and marked in gilt China ink with the symbols of the 
Six southern zodiacal Signs. From them they are named Bag 
Libra, Bag Sagittarius, Bag Scorpio, Bag Capricorn, etc. 
The reader of Carlyle’s essays on Richter is struck by the 
profound appreciation with which he analyses Richter’s humor. 
No other quality draws from Carlyle such fulsome praise. To 
him he is a humorist of the highest and finest type. In his 
lectures on the history of Literature he says: “There is more 
joyous laughter in the heart of Richter than in any other 
German writer.”* And Carlyle not only knew Richter’s humor 
as it manifested itself in his works, he also knew his theory of it. 
Kraeger™ is, I think, right in attributing to Richter a deep 
influence on Carlyle in this respect. It is, however, largely 
confined to the theoretical side. There is little resemblance be- 
tween the humor of the two men. Carlyle was too stern, too 
deeply in earnest to be heartily humorous. In its essence his 
humor, “consists,” Archibald MacMechan says,™ ‘in a 
juxtaposition of the remote and the incongruous with the result 
of awakening a feeling of amusement or of scorn or of sadness.” 
Only in rare instances does it have the sly, whimsical spon- 
taneity of Richter’s, as he exhibits it especially in the shorter 
stories like “Quintus Fixlein” or “Maria Wuz in Auental.” 
Carlyle’s humor is grim, heavy and often labored. Whenever 
Richter’s humor becomes grim and sardonic, and at times it 
does so in “Titan” (Schoppe) and in “Siebenkiis” (Leibgeber), 
it takes on a satirical tinge. 
Richter has given us a very elaborate theory of humor in his 
Vorschule der Aesthetik (Introduction to Aesthetics). For 
Carlyle’s theory of it we are dependent largely on his analysis 
of humor in his essays on Richter. That he knew and studied 
the “Vorschule” is evident from his essays. In the first one he 
calls it “a work on poetic art based on principles of no ordinary 
depth and compass abounding in noble views and, notwithstand- 
ing its frolicsome exuberance, in sound and subtle criticism; 
- + + + Of this work we could speak long, did our limits allow. 
We fear it might astonish many an honest brother of our craft, 


*3 Lectures on the History of Literature by T. Carlyle, p. 213 Ed. Professor 
J. R. Greene. London, 1892. 
* Kraeger, H. op. cit. S. 218. 
*% Sartor Resartus LV. Ed. MacMechan, New York, 1900. 
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were he to read it, and altogether perplex and dash his maturest 
counsels, if he chanced to understand it.” P. 10. While in the 
second essay his opinion runs thus; “the Vorschule der Aesthe- 
tik abounds with deep and sound maxims of criticism, in the 
course of which many complex works his own among others, 
are rigidly and justly tried, and even the graces and minutest 
qualities of style are by no means overlooked or unwisely 
handled.” p. 144. 

Richter’s discussion of humor in the “Vorschule” has an 
apologetic air.% He seems to feel that he must defend it against 
unjust charges, nay even defend its very right to existence. 
In Germany, at least, a clear conception of its place and function 
in life and literature had not yet been formed. The writers of the 
classical period, in particular Goethe and Herder, charged 
humor with a want of seriousness and with a violation of the 
laws and principles of poetic art. For Goethe it was a concomi- 
tant of a declining art. The Romanticists, on the other hand, 
defended humor, its very arbitrariness, in their opinion, gave 
beauty and variety to literature. 

Humor, speaking abstractly, does not destroy that which is 
individual, but merely contrasts the finite with the infinite 
(i.e. with the idea). For the true humorist there is no individual 
folly, there are no individual fools, merely folly and a mad 
world.?” From this it is evident that the field of humor is the 
universally human, that which is common to the whole human 
race. In contrast to humor, satire attacks an individual folly 
or shortcoming, its object, is never human nature in its uni- 
versality. And this universality is the source of the kindly and 
human tolerance with which the true humorist regards the 
foibles and failings of his fellows. As an illustration of what has 
just been said Richter cites Sterne who was one of his favorite 
humorists and to whom he reverts again and again. Tristram 
Shandy, Uncle Toby are for him humorous characters of the 
highest type, and he finds them so because their foibles are the 


* Cp. Berend Eduard, Jean Pauls Aesthetik S. 228-29. (Forschungen zur 
neueren Literaturgeschichte Bd. 35) Berlin 1909. 

27 “Es gibt fiir ihn keine einzelne Torheit, keine Toren, sondern nur Torheit 
und eine tolle Welt.” Vorschule der Aesthetik. S. 125. Hrsg. v. J. Miiller. 
(Philosophische Bibliothek. Bd. 105) Leipzig 1923. Quotations from the 
Vorschule are taken from this edition. 
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foibles of human nature as such and not merely of their own 
peculiar character and individuality. 

This view of humor is the expression of a definite world 
view. To be sure earlier writers had repeatedly pointed to the 
insoluble riddles and contradictions of man’s nature, to the 
presence of the animal and the divine in him. But they regarded 
the ridiculous and the absurd only as the opposite, as a contrast 
to the natural and the normal which the poet singled out merely 
in order to eradicate it. The old optimistic dogma of the no- 
bility and beauty of man’s nature is still apparent here. To 
Richter, however, these very riddles and contradictions are the 
most natural and most human thing in man, they are the in- 
fallible sign of the human being. He alone possesses the ability 
to unite in his nature the fool and the wise man.** For Richter 
humor is only an inverse sublimity,® the expression of a very 
gtave and serious nature. “Darum, waren nicht nur grosse 
Humoristen, wie gesagt, sehr ernst, sondern gerade einem 
melancholischen Volke haben wir die besten zu danken.”*° 
Richter defends the presence of both seriousness and humor in 
literature on the ground that life itself is a blending of the two 
and that “nach jeder pathetischen Anspannung geliistet der 
Mensch ordentlich nach humoristischer Abspannung; aber da 
keine Empfindung ihr Widerspiel sondern nur ihre Abstufung 
begehren kann, so muss in dem Scherze, den das Pathos auf- 
sucht, noch ein herabfiihrender Ernst vorhanden sein. Und 
dieser wohnt im Humor.™ 

Passing on to Carlyle we find that certain elements in his 
theory of humor are unmistakably derived from Richter. 
We saw above that Richter called humor an inverse sublimity 
and further he said of it, “er hebt—ungleich dem gemeinen 
Spassmacher mit seinen Seitenhieben—keine einzelne Narrheit 
heraus, sondern er erniedrigt das Grosse, aber ungleich der 
Parodie—um ihm das kleine, und erhéht das Kleine, aber un- 
gleich der Ironie—um ihm das Grosse an die Seite zu setzen. 
Carlyle uses in part, the very same expression; “It (humor) is a 
sort of inverse sublimity; exalting, as it were, into our affections 


%8 Cp. Berend Eduard, op. cit. S. 233. 
%® Cp. Vorschule der Aesthetik, S. 129. 
8° Vorschule der Aesthetik, S. 130. 

*! Vorschule der Aesthetik, S. 130. 
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what is below us. (er erhéht das Kleine); while sublimity draws 
down into our affections what is above us (er erniedrigt das 
Grosse). (I 17). 

Again when Carlyle attempts to determine the nature or 
essence of humor his view is closely akin to Richter’s. He finds 
the nature of humor to be sensibility; “warm tender fellow feel- 
ing with all forms of existence.” Its essence is love, its true 
source is the heart rather than the head. (I. 16-17). Richter 
preaches a similar doctrine, in the Vorschule™ we read, “Ferner 
erklirt durch die Totalitat sich die humoristische Milde und 
Duldung gegen einzelne Torheiten, weil diese als dann in der 
Masse weniger bedeuten und beschidigen, und weil der Humo- 
rist seine eigene Verwandtschaft mit der Menschheit sich nicht 
leugnen kann.” 

According to Berend,® it was the merit of Richter to have 
most thoroughly done away with the old idea that humor 
must be unconscious and involuntary. The humorist was in 
earlier times thought to be a queer droll sort of a man. But the 
distinction already made by Home between humor in the 
character of the author and humor in his writings opened the 
way for the view that a humorist could also be a man of grave 
and serious character.* That Carlyle was aware of these con- 
flicting views is, to me, evident from the persistence with 
which he emphasizes, the seriousness of Richter’s character. 
“Richter is a man of truly earnest, nay, high and solemn 
character.” (I. 9). “Richter is a man of mirth, but he seldom or 
never condescends to be a merry-andrew.” (I. 15). In his brief 
characterization of Moliere’s humor of which he says it is more 
an affair of the understanding than of the character (I. 17) he 
merely gives other names to the two types of humor mentioned 
by Richter. That of character being innate and unconscious, 
while that of the understanding is the conscious and the 
assumed. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 

#S. 128. 


* Berend, op. cit., S. 238. 
* Cp. Vorschule der Aesthetik. S. 137-138, also Berend, op. cit., S 238. 
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VOLLSTANDIGES WORTERBUCH ZUM HELIAND 
UND ZUR ALTSACHSISCHEN GENESIS, von Edward 
H. Sehrt (Hesperia, Schriften zur germanischen Philologie, 
No. 14) Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht 1925 (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press). VIII+741 Seiten. 


Vor 85 Jahren erschien das erste Wérterbuch zum Heliand 
von dem Begriinder der wissenschaftlichen Heliandforschung 
und Schépfer des Namens “Heliand” fiir dies altsiichsische 
Evangelien-Epos, J. Andreas Schmeller, als zweiter Band seiner 
Heliand-Ausgabe unter dem Titel: “Glossarium Saxonicum e 
poemate Heliand inscripto,” wegen seiner lateinischen Sprache 
nicht (mehr) brauchbar fiir amerikanische Studenten. [hm 
folgte Moritz Heyne nach einem Vierteljahrhundert mit einer 
Heliand-Ausgabe nebst “ausfiihrlichem Glossar” (fiir Heliand 
und altsiichsische Genesis), das letztere enthaltend nahe an 
2500 Wéorter auf 223 Seiten, d.h. durchschnittlich 11 auf 
einer Seite von 2 Spalten, in folgender Anordnung: A, A, 
Ba, Ba, Be, Bé, Bi, Bi, Bu, Ba, u.s.w. Die alphabetische 
Reihenfolge ist ausserdem noch unterbrochen durch die Prae- 
fixe a, bi-, gi-, te- u.a., indem z.B. auf lesan folgt: a-lesan, gi- 
lesan, a-leskian, lettian, a-Jettean, gi-lettian, léba, far-lébian, 
gi-lébéd, lébén, (s. S. 269 f.) lédian, ant-lédian, etc.’ 

Heynes Werk erfreute sich rascher Verbreitung, wie die 
fiir ein solches Wérterbuch grosse Zahl der Auflagen, —vier!— 
innerhalb von 40 Jahren (I. Aufl. 1865; II. 1872; III 1882; 
IV. 1904) beweist. 

Inzwischen hat Eduard Sievers i.J. 1878 seine “Syntax des 
Heliand” verfasst, in deren “Vorwort” (s.S. VIII) er die folgende 
Zusage machte: “Ein wérterbuch ist dem texte einstweilen 
nicht beigegeben. Sobald meine zeit es gestattet, soll als zweiter 
band ein vollstindiges altsichsisches wérterbuch in angriff 
genommen werden, das zugleich anhangsweise den grammati- 


1Gleich hier sei erwihnt zur Erméglichung eines Vergleiches, dass Sehrts 
Worterbuch (auf S. 332 ff.) auf lesan folgen lisst: a-lesan, gi-lesan, a-leskian, 
dann aber: |léstian, gi-léstian, und nun erst: lettian, a-lettean, gi-lettian, 
wihrend Behaghels kurzes Wérterbuch zu seiner II. Auflage des ‘‘Heliand 
und Genesis” (Halle a/S. 1910), enthaltend iiber 2900 Worter auf 39 Seiten, 
d.h. durchschnittlich 75 auf einer Seite, folgende Reihenfolge hat: lesan, léstian, 
lettian, die Composita mit “a” in streng alphabetischer Ordnung einschiebend 
auf S. 251 (alesan, aleskian, alettian) die mit “gi” auf S. 264 (gilesan, giléstian, 
gilettian). Jede dieser 3 Anordnungen hat ihre Vor- und Nachteile. Mir scheint 
Behaghels die praktischste fiir ein Schulbuch, weil Zeit ersparend und zugleich 
es erleichternd, den Einfluss der verschiedenen Praefixe auf die Grundwirter 
zu a Dagegen fiir eingehenderes Studium ist Sehrts Anordnung vor- 
zuziehen. 
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schen stoff des altsiichsischen in einer vollstindigen iibersicht 
behandeln wird.” Leider hat dieser wohl hervorragendste 
Kenner des Heliand seine Zusage in fast 50 Jahren nicht erfiillen 
kénnen, ebensowenig hat Otto Basler, der in Verbindung mit 
seinem trefflichen Werke, “Altsiichsisch” (1923; vgl. meine 
Besprechung desselben in “The Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology,” July 1924) ahnliches in Aussicht stellte, 
bis heute seine Absicht ausgefiihrt.* 

Nun erscheint, lang ersehnt, ein “Vollstindiges Wérter- 
buch,” verfasst von Edward H. Sehrt, Professor am Gettysburg 
College in Pennsylvanien, in der von Hermann Collitz herausge- 
gebenen Serie “Hesperia” und erweist sich als ein auf wissen- 
schaftlicher Grundlage aufgebautes und zuverlissiges Werk, 
vorziiglich in Druck und Ausstattung, wie man es bei der 
“Hesperia” gewohnt ist, von dem gleich hier gesagt sein soll, 
dass es fiir eingehendes Studium von “Heliand” und “Genesis” 
unentbehrlich ist. Es entspricht seinem Titel in der tiber- 
raschenden Vollstindigkeit, enthaltend auf seinen 741 Seiten 
oder 1482 Spalten rund 2670 Stichwérter, d.h. im Durchschnitt 
3—4 Worter auf jeder Spalte. 


2 Sollte Basler seine Absicht nicht aufgegeben, sondern fiir sein Wirterbuch 
geniigendes Material gesammelt haben, so brauchte er sich durch das Erscheinen 
von Sehrts Wérterbuch nicht abschrecken zu lassen, falls er bereit und im 
stande ist, sein Werk als eine Art wiinschenswerter Ergiinzung, anstatt einer 
liberfliissigen Verdoppelung zu gestalten. Einerseits kénnte und sollte Basler 
mancherlei auslassen, z.B. alles von Sehrt gesammelte und mustergiiltig gebotene 
Material, auch die vielen Spalten voller Versnummern. Andererseits kénnte und 
sollte er mancherlei wiinschenswertes einstellen, z.B. fiir jedes geeiznete Wort 
die Etymologie selbst, neben den von Sehrt gegebenen Literaturnachweisen, 
ferner eine wohldurchdachte Entwicklung der Bedeutung der wichtigsten 
Worter, besonders der Hauptwérter, worin Heyne versuchsweise vo 
ist. Und wire es nicht vielleicht empfehlenswert, neben jede hochdeutsche 
Ubersetzung eines altsiichsischen Wortes das parallele newenglische Wort zu 
setzen, wodurch das Werk fiir gar viele Studenten in Lindern mit englischer 
Sprache brauchbarer oder tiberhaupt erst brauchbar wiirde. Wie schon friiher 
von mir bemerkt, leiden wir hierzulande unter dem vdlligen Fehlen von Lehr- 
und Lesebiichern des Altsiichsischen in der Landessprache. Deshalb erscheint 
die Benutzung, oder wenigstens Mitbenutzung der englischen Sprache in 
solchen Biichern wiinschenswert. Gerade der “doppelsprachige” Sehrt wire 
vorztiglich geeignet gewesen fiir die Einfiihrung solcher Doppelsprachigkeit. 
Und der Sfters gehérte Einwand gegen die Heranziehung des Englischen in 
unserm Falle: “Jeder Student des Altsiichsischen muss selbstverstindlich 
rieuhochdeutsch beherrschen,”’ verliert sein Gewicht, sobald auf Grund wohl- 
bekannter Tatsachen das “muss” zu “miisste” berichtigt wird. 

Noch nutzbarer kénnte Otto Basler sein verheissenes Wérterbuch gestalten 
wenn er, als ein “Pionier” unter den Germanisten, als zweiten Teil oder Anhang 
ein ‘‘Neuhochdeutsch—Englisch—Altsiichsisches Wéorterbuch” hinzufiigte. 
Dies wiirde nicht nur den Wert seines Werkes erhilen, sondern auch als ein 
Ansporn dienen fiir die Verfasser anderer Worterbiicher (Gotisch, Angelsiichsisch 
Altochdeutsch, auch Sanskrit u.a.), dieselben zu vervollstandigen und brauch- 
barer zu machen durch Anfiigung eines sweiten Teiles: ““Deutsch—Gotisch,” 
“Englisch—Sanskrit” u.a. 
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Die gegenwirtige Besprechung muss sich angesichts des 
gewaltigen Umfanges des Werkes Selbstbeschriinkung auflegen. 
Die eigentlich philologische Seite soll deshalb nur kurz beriihrt 
werden, in Abschnitt I: Methode der Bedeutungs-Darbietung. 
Syntaktische und linguistische Probleme miissen Einzelbe- 
sprechungen durch berufene Spezialisten iiberlassen bleiben, 
von denen jeder sein Scherflein beitragen mag, sodass bei einer 
erhofften zweiten Auflage all’ ‘solche Anregungen benutzt 
werden kiénnen. Dann wird sich der Verfasser des monumenta- 
len Werkes auch genétigt sehen, sein “Vorwort” zu erweitern 
durch eine Darstellung seiner eigenen Grundsitze, Grundlagen 
und Anschauungen. Schon hier sei bemerkt, dass das “Vorwort”’ 
in seiner jetzigen Kiirze (1 1/4 S.) der Bescheidenheit des 
Verfassers alle Ehre macht, jedoch manches ungesagt lisst, 
was fiir den Gebrauch des Werkes niitzlich, ja notwendig 
gewesen wire. Manche Frage, die sich beim Durcharbeiten 
einstellt, hatte vorausnehmend beantwortet, mancher Zweifel 
betreffs Einzelheiten der Darstellung, Anordnung und son- 
stigen Einrichtung beseitigt werden kénnen. Selbst Behaghel 
halt es im Vorwort zu seinem kurzen Wéorterbuch zum Heliand 
fiir nétig, u.a. zu betonen, dass er b und d auf b und d folgen 
lasse, was letzteres auch Sehrt tut. Und das “Vorwort” zum 
“Angelsichsischen Wérterbuch” von Grein und Holthausen 
zeigt an, dass Composita mit unbetontem Prifix (ausser un-) 
alle unter dem Stammhauptworte stehen, z.B. aet-, forberan 
unter beran; -welche richtige Methode ja auch Sehrt befolgt. 
Wenn dieser auch nicht, wie Oskar Schade fiir sein “Alt- 
deutsches Wérterbuch” I. A. (Halle a/S, 1872-1882), eine 
Einleitung von 110 Seiten vorausschicken musste, so hitte ihn 
doch Siegmund Feist’s “Etymologisches Wérterbuch der goti- 
schen Sprache” (Halle a/S 1900) mit seiner “Vorrede” von 11 
Seiten, Walther Prellwitz’s “Etymologisches Wérterbuch der 
grieschischen Sprache” mit seiner “Einleitung” von 14 Seiten, 
Matthias Lexers “Mittelhochdeutsches Handwérterbuch” mit 
seinem “Vorwort” von 12 Seiten, sowie besonders das “Diction- 
naire Général de la Langue Francaise” von Hatzfeld, Darmeste- 
ter und Thomas mit der vorziiglichen “Introduction” von 24 
Seiten ermutigen sollen zu einer Voraus-Erklirung der Griinde 
fiir seine Methode im allgemeinen und besonderen (betr. Ety- 
mologie, Klassifizierung der Bedeutungen, Wahl der Belegstellen 
etc.). Besonders wiirden seine Anschauungen betr. der Heimat 
des Heliand, der Dialekte der 4 Handschriften, nicht nur interes- 
sant sondern auch niitzlich sein, angesichts der zahllosen abwei- 
chenden Schreibweisen, wofiir hier nur ein Beispiel gegeben sei: 
sdkian (489b) neben (S. 490a): inf. sokean (sokian*), suokean*, 
suokian*, suocan*, sokien, soken; 

3.sg. praes. sokit (V sudkit) 
sokid (suokit*) 
3 sg. praet. sohte (sohta*) 
sohta (suohta*) etc. Schon diese nur teilweise 
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Formenliste—Sehrt fiihrt noch weitere 24 (!) Formen an nebst 
57 Versnummern—eines vergleichsweise unbedeutenden Wortes 
zeigt die gewissenhafte Genauigkeit und erschépfende “Voll- 
stiindigkeit” seines Wérterbuches. 

Wenn wir nun in die Besprechung der fiir die praktische 
Brauchbarkeit eines Wérterbuches bedeutsamen Eigenheiten 
des Werkes eintreten, vom Standpunkte eines amerikanischen 
Universititslehrers, der seit Jahren nach einem nicht nur seine 
eigenen Bediirfnisse, sondern auch die unserer Studenten mit 
englischer Muttersprache befriedigenden Lehrbuche Ausschau 
gehalten, so méchten wir fiir vielfach verbesserungsfihig und 
z.t. dringend verbesserungsbediirftig erkliren: 

I. aus prinzipiellen Griinden: die Methode der Bedeutungs- 
Darbietung; 
II. aus praktischen Griinden: die Methode, oder vielmehr den 
Mangel an Methode, inbezug auf das “Verzeichnis der ge- 
brauchten Abkiirzungen” auf S. VIII und seine Anwendung, 
bzw. Vernachlissigung im Wérterbuche selber; 
III. aus “Schénhetts”—Griinden: die Methode der Druckweise 
gewisser Wortklassen sowie eine verhiltnissmissig sehr kleine 
Anzahl von Druckfehlern. 

I 


Die linguistische Einrichtung des Wérterbuches verdient 
im allgemeinen héchstes Lob. Das oben abgedruckte Schema 
von “sékian” 459b ist ein typisches Beispiel des durchschnitt- 
lichen einfachen Stichwortes. Es fillt etwa zwei Spalten, 
wihrend Stichwérter mit verschiedenen Bedeutungen oder 
komplizierter Semantik, z.B. Pripositionen, wie mid (15 
Spalten), te (19 Sp.), an (36 Sp.) und Adverbien, wie s6 (15 Sp.), 
oder Verben wie wesan (28 Sp.) und gar das Pronomen the 
(46 Sp.) einen ihrer Wichtigkeit und Vielseitigkeit entsprechen- 
den weiteren Raum in Anspruch nehmen. Fiir jede Nebenbe- 
deutung finden wir erstens eine oder mehrere Belegstellen, 
zweitens die Nummern aller Verse, wo sie vorkommt; fiir jede 
Nebenform ebenfalls die betreffende Versnummer. Hier gibt 
Sehrt den gréssten Reichtum an syntaktischem, linguistischem 
u.a. Material und liefert wirklich ein “Vollstindiges Wérter- 
buch” wie er es im Titel verspricht. Dennoch, oder gerade 
deswegen, sei es gestattet, auf Verbesserungsméglichkeiten in 
der dusseren Anlage und inneren Methode der Bedeutungs- 
darbietung hinzuweisen. 

a) dussere Anlage: 
Als bezeichnendes Beispiel sei gleich von der ersten Seite des 
Worterbuches angefiihrt: 


“abaro (ags. eafora FT15; vgl. got. afar, Lucas I, 5; s. PBB XXX, 253) swm. 
(stets ohne Artikel, Syn. S. 21, 23) nur im pl. gebraucht (Syn. §§18, 44) und 
zwar stets in bezug auf die Juden; Nachkommen, Kinder (Syn. $114); abaron 
Israheles*) die Kinder Israel 65, 69, 491, 3000. undar Israheles adoron: in 
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Israel 2126. obar all abaron Israheles: tiber ganz Israel 2221. obar dsa abaron: 
tiber unsere Nachkommen 5485. nom. pl. auaron 69* 

dat. pl. auarun (auaron*) 65*, 491. aboron (auaron*) 2126. aboron (abaron*) 
3000. abaron 2221*. 

acc. pl. abaron 5485*”. 


Mein grundsitzliches Bedenken gegen diese Anordnung ist, dass 
die Bedeutung des as. Wortes hier und sehr oft zu spit erscheint, 
hier z.B. erst auf Z. 7, und zwar in genau demselben Druck wie 
die vorangehenden Zeilen, wodurch seine “Entdeckung” unniitz 
erschwert ist. Die ersten 6 Zeilen enthalten héchst wichtigess 
Material und sind deshalb gewiss sehr wertvoll. Aber ein 
“Worterbuch” soll doch in erster Linie die Bedeutung oder 
Ubersetzung der einzelnen Wérter geben und danach erst alle 
iibrigen Belehrungen, Bemerkungen und Erklirungen. Prak- 
tischer wire es sicher, weil Zeit ersparend fiir den Studenten, 
gleich nach dem Fremdwort, oder spitestens gleich nach den 
“Cognates”—die jedoch unbedingt in leichterem Druck gegeben 
werden sollten—die neuhochdeutsche Ubersetzung, und zwar 
mit ganz besonders auffallendem Druck, und an den Anfang 
einer neuen Zeile, hinzusetzen, dann erst solche Bemerkungen 
wie: “(stets ohne Artikel, Syn. S. 21, 23) nur im pl. gebraucht 
....” Besonders der Satz: “und zwar stets in Bezug auf die 
Juden” ist vor den Bedeutungswértern “Nachkommen, Kinder” 
iiberfliissig und unverstindlich und wiirde an Wert gewinnen, 
wenn es jenen nachfolgte. 

An Ubersetzungswortern, die besonders schwer zu finden 
sind, habe ich bemerkt: 


EE nd hn 6éc¥ne coeeknx leben (6.Z.) 334 b. 
alt RR I ee ee oe Herr (Ende der 4. Z.) 153 b. 
GB oo nik nn cc se 0 veisinc «ons «ss we UE ae GZ) 75 @. 
SD 0 bnvscuwediended thien tes hbbaawheaetnd ster— 
ben (3. bzw. 4. Z.) 76a. 

GY cove oiadedteoesasetes taugen (Ende der 5. Z.) 88 a. 

niet is dulce c dv dee akan okt beide (7. Z.) 42 a. 
et ee Gott (Schluss der 4. Z.) 199 b. 


In Greins “Sprachschatz der angelsiichsischen Dichter” 
(Heidelberg 1912) sowie in Heynes Glossar zum Heliand sind die 
Ubersetzungsworter viel leichter aufzufinden. 

Besonders sei hier auf “ik,” 291b u. 292a hingewiesen, fiir 
das iiberhaupt keine Bedeutung angegeben wird. Es wird 
nicht einmal gesagt, dass es die 1. pers. sg. ist; dass es ein 
“pron. pers.” ist, erfahren wir erst auf Z. 20 (!!), machdem die 
Formen simtlicher Kasus, sogar des Plurals (wir!) angefiihrt 
worden sind!! bi 

Ubergehend vom Ausserlichen—Form und Anordnung der 
Darstellung, Schreibweise und Drucktypus—zum Inhalt selbst, 
von praktischen zu wissenschaftlichen Fragen, beschrinken wir 
uns aus oben angegeben Griinden auf eine Kritik der Methode, 
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nach welcher die Bedeutungen der altsiichsischen Wé6rter 

angegeben und aufgereiht bzw. entwickelt sind. 

Auf 5 Punkte soll hier die Aufmerksamkeit gelenkt werden: 

1. Unniitze Verengerung von Bedeutungen, 

2. Verflachende Erweiterung und Verallgemeinerung von Be- 
deutungen, 

3. Erklarung statt Ubersetzung von Wortern, 

4. Vernachlissigung der Grundbedeutung, 

5. Falsche Anordnung, unlogische Reihenfolge, der Bedeutun- 
gen. 

Eine Behandlung aller Einzelfille wiirde weit tiber den Rahmen 

dieser Besprechung hinausgehen, nicht nur wegen ihrer Anzahl, 

sondern auch wegen der Schwierigkeit, die feinsten Schattierun- 

gen von Bedeutungen und Bedeutungsentwicklungen in der 

Kiirze unzweideutig darzustellen. Ausserdem wire eine aus- 

fiihrliche Diskussion itiber manche noch offene semantische Frage 

nétig. So seien denn nur einige wenige Belegstellen fiir jeden 

der obigen 5 Punkte angefiihrt, ohne eingehende Besprechung 

des Fiir und Wider, wobei es den Beniitzern des Wérterbuches 

tiberlassen bleibt, sich fiir des Verfassers Praxis oder des 

Rezensenten Theorieen zu entscheiden. 

(Der Kiirze halber steht bei den unter 1 bis 5 folgenden 
Citaten: B fiir Behaghel (Heliand und Genesis), G fiir Gallée 
(Altsichsische Grammatik), H fiir Heyne (Héliand) und S fiir 
Sehrt.) 


a 


rink (438b) “junger Krieger, Mann,” wihrend 

H:Krieger, Lehnsmann. 

G:Krieger, Lehnsmann. 
ferian (128b) “zu Schiffe fahren.” B nur “fahren.” 
filet (136a) “Gemach, Trinkhalle.” Letzeres hat weder B, noch 
G, noch H. 
jungar—skepi (300b) “Dienst” (!!)} G und H geben nur 
“Jiingerschaft,” B leider “Dienst.” 
fridu—gumo (151b) “Friede bringer.” H gibt genauer “Friede 
oder Schutzbringender Mensch” 
Vgl. auch unter No. 3: léf-héd, stark, gi-wurht, r6da, b6m, man. 


S. 


subri (510a) “rein, schén,” obgleich weder B noch G noch 
Grein (Ags. Sprachschatz, 662, unter s¥fre) letzteres anfiigen. 
Die Unwissenheit der Saue in der einzigen Belegstelle (V. 1723) 
bezieht sich auch wohl mehr auf Reinheit und Kot, als auf 
Schénheit und Hisslichkeit. Ausserdem gibt Sehrt selbst an: 
subro (510b) “rein, sauber, tadellos”— 

sigi drohtin (463a), Herr, Gott” (wie farblos!), wihrend H 
(318a)* Siegesherr, Bezeichnung (!) Gottes.” 
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Haben wir nicht die Pflicht, den Studenten Heynes “Uber- 
setzung” zu geben statt des verallgemeinernden, poesieberaub- 
ten “Surrogates” ?— 

heru (254b) “Schwert, nur als erstes Glied in den folgenden 
Kompositis, um den Begriff des zweiten Gliedes zu steigern.” 
S selbst aber gibt in den “Kompositis”: 

heru-drétag (254b) “vom Schwerte blutig.” 

heru-sél (255a) “Verderben, Tod bringender Strick.” 
heru-thrum (255a) “Verderben bringende Gewalt des Schwertes.” 
Wieviel richtiger H: “es driickt das tétliche, verderbliche aus.”— 
derni (72a) “heimtiickisch, bése,” wihrend B nur “verborgen,” 
G und H “heimlich, heimtiickisch,” letzterer mit dem Zusatze 
“durch bése Zauberkraft verborgen,” und Sehrt selbst fiir: 
dernian (72a) nur “verbergen, verhehlen” giebt. 


x 


abaro (S. 1b, Z.10): “undar Israheles aboron=in Israel.”— 
lioht (S. 342a) “1. Licht, Glanz.” 

“2. tibertragen: Leben, Welt, Erde.”)—Jede dieser 
drei Bedeutungen, die H (274a) nicht gibt, ist sinnlos in 
den darunter angefiihrten Belegstellen; 

vgl. v. 3081, 5392: liohto mést endi lif éuuig 
v. 3324, 3653; himiles lioht, open éuuig lif.— 
léf (329a) “schwach, gebrechlich,”—aber 
léf-héd “Gebrechlichkeit, Krankheit” (!). Keine der 3 ange- 
fiihrten Belegstellen erfordert diese zweite Bedeutung.— 
stark (505a) “1. stark... .” 
“2. bése, feindlich.” 
Weder G noch B hat “feindlich,” letzterer allerdings “bése.” 
Doch §S selbst hat fiir: 
stark-méd (505a) nur “mutig, tapfer” und fiir: 
sterkian (507a) nur “stirken.” G gibt auch fiir: 
stearo (Ags.) nur “stark, vehemens, asper.” Und von Sehrts 
Belegstellen zwingt keine zu “bése,” sondern jede leitet zu 
“starr, rauh, rigidus.” 
gi-wurht (198b) “Tat,—ddse Handlung.” 4H gibt nur “Tat, 
Handlung.” Keine Belegstelle nétigt zu “bése.” Die eine hat 
den Zusatz “bése” als Adjektiv, die andere spricht vom 
Endgericht und Christi Entscheidung iiber a//e Handlun- 
gen.— 
arm (34b) “1. arm, besitzlos, diirftig.” 
“2. elend, ungliicklich.” 
“3. demiitig” (1) 
B und G geben nur “arm,” H “arm, besitzlos, gering, elend.” 
Sehrts einzige Belegstelle fiir “demiitig” ist die bekannte 
erste Seligpreisung (v. 1302 ff.): that the sAlige uuarin . 
thiehér du iro méde uuarin arme thurh édmédi. 
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Die von ihm empfohlene Ubersetzung wiirde folgende 
Tautologie ergeben: Selig sind’ die in ihrem Sinn waren 
demiitig durch Demut (!!) Sehrt selbst gibt fiir keine der 
5 Ableitungen von “arm” (35a) eine mit “demiitig” verwandte 
Bedeutung. 

fri-lik (152a) “edel, lieblich, schén.” EE gibt “freigeboren,” 
B “edel (?)”; keiner fiigt “schén” hinzu. In der einzigen 
Belegstelle (v. 3967*) wird durch “schén” (von Maria und 
Marta) unerquickliche Verwaschung herbeigefiihrt. 

frébra (153a) “Freude, Trost,”—obwohl B, G und H nur “Trost” 
geben und S in Ubereinstimmung mit diesen dreien fiir: 

frébrian und gi-frébrian nur “trésten” giebt.— 

gi-nadig (187a) “barmherzig, gnidig,"—wahrend B und G 
nur “gnidig” geben.— 

réda (440a) “Galgen, Kreuz,” wihrend B und H nur “Galgen,” 
G, am richtigsten, nur “Stange” gibt.— 

st6l (508a) “Kénigssitz, Thron.”—B gibt “Thron”, H. “Stuhl’ 
Thron,” G nur “Stuhl”—am richtigsten Grein (Ags.) 
“sedes, thronus.” 

bém (59b) “1. Baum” “2. Stange” “3. Kreuz” H gibt dasselbe, 
hinzufiigend “eig. Galgen,” B “Baum, Stange,” G nur 
“Baum.” Sehrts einzige Belegstelle (v. 5534) fiir “Kreuz” 
widerlegt ihn selber: sia thar an griete galgon rihtun, b6m 
an berege.— 

man (359a und b) “1. Mann” “2. Kind, Jiingling, junger Mann.” 
Sehrt’s Belegstellen zu 2 zeigen alle, dass erst das Ad- 
jektiv den Begriff “Mann” einengt, namlich: luttilna, 
kindisc, iungaro, maguiunge, kindiunge, iunga. Nach S 
miisste man also iibersetzen: kindliches Kind, jiingerer 
Jiingling, kindjunger junger Mann, junger Jiingling!! 

legar (329b) “Krankheit;” gegen H’s “1. Lager, Krankenlager 
2. schwere Krankheit.” Auch Grein (Ags.) hat nur: 
“Lager,” und S selbst giebt. 

legar-bed (330a) “Lagerstitte, Krankheit (eigentlich Kranken- 
bett.”— 

léhni (330b) “vergiinglich.” So zerstért S das feine, tiefsinnige 
und poetische Bild vollstaindig und filscht geradezu den 
Heliand! H sagt: “eigentlich was leihweise gegeben wird.” 
Entsetzlich verflachend wirkt dazu Sehrts Ubersetzung der 
einen von den 2 Belegstellen (v. 1548) that is léni feho “das 
ist vergingliches Gut, d. h. davon habt ihr garnichts” gegen- 
iiber des Dichters unendlich tieferer, zugleich biblischer 
Auffassung, dass aller irdische Besitz bloss von Gott geliehen 
ist.— 

-4- 
Hier iibertrifft H’s Wérterbuch vielfach seinen Nachfolger, 
schon durch das hiaufige: “eigentlich.” 
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vgl. H (219b) “eigentlich Schnitzwerk” mit S (149b) “Zierat, 
Schmuck” fiir: frataha.— 

frid-hof: H (221a) “Schonung oder Schutz gewihrender Hof, 
Freistatt, hier vom Vorhof des hohenpriesterlichen Palastes.” 
S (151a) “Vorhof.”— 

fridu-wih (H 220b) “Schutz gewihrender Tempel” 
(S 152a) “Tempel.”— 

fruma (H 221b) “was vorwiirts bringt, Bestes, Nutzen . 
(S. 154b) *“Gutes, Nutzen, Vorteil, Gewinn.”— 

gard (H 225a) “1. im Sing. eingefriedigtes Grundstiick, Feld” 
(S 166b) “1. im Sing. Feld, Erde.”— 

hand-mahal (H 235b) “forum competens, Gerichtsstitte, zu 
welcher man gehért.” (S 219b) “Stammgut, Heimat.”— 

aldar (10a) “1. Leben” “2. Alter”—statt umgekehrt! G gibt nur 
“Alter."—Vgl. auch unter unsrer No. 1: jungar-skepi, 
fridu-gumo; unter No. 3: 1léf, stark, fri-lik, réda, st6l, b6m, 

legar, léhni. 


v4 


Fiir die falsche Anordnung von fiir ein Stichwort gegebenen 
Bedeutungen sei als einziges Beispiel “fédian” (137b) neben 
“a-fédian” (138a) angefiihrt, weil der Mangel an logischer und 
sprachlicher Bedeutungsentwicklung sich in der Reihenfolge 
der fiir dies Wort von Sehrt, ohne irgend welche Erklirungen, 
gegebenen 4 Bedeutungen besonders auffallend ist. Wir finden 
die Ubersetzungen in folgender Anordnung: 

1. “erzeugen,”—mit einer einzigen Belegstelle, in der es diese 
Bedeutung unméglich haben kann. Denn Zacharias hat 
wohl schwerlich dem Engel, der die Geburt Johannis des 
Taufers ankiindigte, erzihlen wollen, dass er und sein Weib 
in ihrer Jugend nicht konnten einen Erbwart (v. 150, 
fédean an uncun “flettea”) erzeugen in ihrer Trinkhalle 
(vgl. Sehrt S. 136b unter “fletti”) oder auf ihrer Diele 
(vgl. Heyne u. Gallée unter “fletti”). Sehrt selbst fiigt denn 
auch in Klammer hinzu: “oder zu 3?” d. h. zu “erziehen.” 

2. “gebiren,”—eine mégliche und sogar wahrscheinliche Be- 
deutung in den 3 Belegstellen. 

3. “erziehen.” 

4. “erniihren.” 

Es ist zu bedauern, dass Sehrt sich in der Reihenfolge der 

Bedeutungen nach Gallée (erzeugen, ernihren) und Heyne 

(erzeugen, gebiaren, ernahren) gerichtet hat statt nach Behaghel 

(1. néhren 2. gebiren; micht: erzeugen) und Grein (Ags. 

Sprachschatz, unter “fédan”: 1. pascere, nutrire, alere, cibare; 

2. gignere, parere, producere “diese Bedeutung ist vielleicht doch 

zu statuieren.”) 
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Wie irrefiihrend das sich versteifen auf “gebiren” ist, 
zeigt sich dann noch unter “a-fédian” (138a), wo Sehrt als 
Belegstellen fiir “gebiren” u.a. anfiihrt: 

v. 1136 thar he afédit uuas, tirlico atogan—, wonach dann 
Jesus in Galilaea geboren wire, obwohl der Dichter kurz vorher 
ausfihrlich erzihlt hat, dass er in Bethlehem geboren ward, dort 
von den Hirten und Weisen besucht wurde und von dort nach 
Egypten fliehen musste. 

v. 2291—92: an Galileo land.... thar he afédid uuas. 
Hat man doch auf Grund dieses Missverstindnisses der Be- 
deutung von “afédid” dem Dichter den Vorwurf grober Un- 
wissenheit inbezug auf die allerbekanntesten Tatsachen im 
Leben Jesu sowie schlimmster Vergesslichkeit inbezug auf 
seine eigene Erzihlung von Jesu Kindheit gemacht und sogar 
daraus gefolgert, dass er nicht ein Geistlicher, sondern ein 
unwissender Laie gewesen,—eine Kette von anscheinend un- 
ausrottbaren Irrungen. 

Leider iibersetzen auch Behaghel, Gallée und Heyne “a-fédian” 
durch “gebiren,” wihrend Grein fiir Ags. “4-fédan” mur “cibare, 
nutrire, alere, pascere (lactare!)” gibt. 

Selbst wenn die drei erstgenannten nebst Sehrt recht haben 
sollten mit ihrem “gebiren” als einzigen Bedeutung von “a- 
fédian,” was fiiglich bezweifelt werden kann, so bleibt die 
Anordnung der 4 Bedeutungen von “fédian” durch Sehrt doch 
jedenfalls sachlich und sprachlich falsch, indem sie die Be- 
deutungsentwicklung geradezu auf den Kopf stellt. 

i. 

Angesichts der ausserordentlichen Sorgfalt und Genauigkeit 
in Anordnung, Gestaltung und Druck, die dem Leser auf jeder 
Seite des Wérterbuches entgegentritt, ist es um so iiberraschen- 
der, in Verbindung mit dem “Verzeichnis der gebrauchten 
Abkiirzungen” (S. VIII) und seiner Anwendung auf Schritt und 
Tritt verwirrenden Unstimmigkeiten, ja Widerspriichen zu 
begegnen, die so zahlreich sind, dass eine Revision und Vervoll- 
stindigung dieses Verzeichnisses sowie eine Durcharbeitung des 
Worterbuches behufs Verbesserung der Unstimmigkeiten und 
Ausmerzung der zahlreichen entstellenden Fehler bei Gelegen- 
heit einer hoffentlich bald notwendig werdenden zweiten Auflage 
dringend wiinschenswert erscheint. 

Dies “Verzeichnis” leidet nimlich an zwei bedenklichen 
Mingeln, deren Konsequenzen den Gebrauch des Werkes, 
besonders auch fiir nicht-deutsche Studenten, erheblich und 
unndtig erschweren. 

1) Die Liste ist unvollstindig. Innerhalb verhiltnismissig 
kurzer Zeit fand ich im Buche selber 24 Abkiirzungen, welche 
in dieser Liste von 39 fehlen; d.h. mindestens 37%, wahr- 
scheinlich iiber 40%, sind vergessen worden. (vgl. Anm. 3). 
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2) Die Liste ist nicht massgebende Norm,—was sie doch sein 
sollte—fiir das Wérterbuch selber. In unzahligen Fillen sind 
die darin verzeichneten Kurzformen (z.B. pron.) ersetzt (a) 
entweder durch die daneben stehenden vollen Formen (prono- 
men) oder durch anders geschriebene volle Formen (Pronomen, 
Pronominibus) oder durch andere Abkiirzungen (Pron.), oft 
sogar diese von verschiedenen Formen, sodass sich fiir manche 
Worter . Varianten im Texte des Wérterbuches finden. (vgl. 
Anm. 4. 

Solche Systemlosigkeit, die sich durch das ganze Wér- 
terbuch hinzieht, ist nicht nur unschén, sondern auch dusserst 
verwirrend. Am zweckmissigsten und verbreitetsten scheint 
das von Grein, (Ags. Sprachschatz), sowie von Behaghel und 
Heyne in ihren Heliand-Ausgaben angewendete System zu 
sein, aus welchem ja auch Sehrt die von ihm auf S. VIII ab- 
gedruckten, aber im Wérterbuche selber, trotz der Uberschrift 
“gebrauchten Abkiirzungen” all zu oft micht gebrauchten Ab- 
kiirzungen in der Hauptsache entnommen hat. 


Anm., 3. 
24 ABKURZUNGEN FEHLEND 


im “Verzeichnis” auf S. VIII, aber gebraucht im Wérterbuch, 
(“a” und “b” hinter einer Seitenzahl bedeuten die 1. u. 2. 
Spalte. Nur eine kleine Auswahl von Stellen ist gegeben). 


. Z=Zeile. 729 Anm. 1; 197 b unter: gi—wit, Z. 5. 

. finit.=finitum, 475 b. 

. filekt.=flektiertem, 578 b, 579b, 678 b, u oft. 

impers.= impersonal, 439 b. 

. indef.=indefinitum, 360 b, 414 a, 414b. 

. indic.=indicativ, 484 a (v 475 b Indic.), 561a (2x). Aber 574 b Jndik! 
Auffallend, dass “ind.” auf S. VIII fehlt, wahrend “conj.” leider sogar mit 
2 verschiedenen Bedeutungen angegeben ist. 

. Kompos=compositum, 357b, 434 a, 495 a, 687 b u.w. oft. 

. Nom.= Nomen, vgl. 579 b. 

. part.=partitivus, vgl. 362 b, 422 a, 422 b, 511 b, 512 b, 688 b, 689 b u. oft. 
Auch hier verwirrende Systemlosigkeit. Auf S. VIII “part.”=partizipium 
(warum “z” statt “c” in der lateinischen, da kleingeschriebenen, Form?), 
wihrend im Wérterbuch selbst “part” unzihlige Male=partitivus) ist. 

10. poss.=possessivum, 675 a; Poss. 677 a. 

11. praed.=praedicativ(o), 453 a. 

12. Rel.=relativ; die Kurzform 581 a, die Vollform 483 a. Wieder der sinnlose 
Wechsel von “R” und “r”! 

13. stn.=starkes neutrum 358 a, 370 a, 421 a, 421b, 432 a, 440 a u. oft. 
stm und stf finden sich auf S. VIII. 

14. Subst.=Substantivum, vgl. 578 a, 579 b, 653 b u. oft. Auch hier wieder 
unverstindliches Wechseln zwischen Subst. und Substantiv und Sub- 
stantivum (580 b); vgl. 578 a, wo sich dicht hinter einander findet: 
auf Z. 20 u. 21 “e) Zwischen Artikel und Substantiv ...” “f) Zwischen 
Artikel u. Subst.” 

Noch weit schlimmeres Durcheinander begegnet auf S. 579 b: 

Z. 1: Das Adj. (S. VIII, adj.). 

Z. 18: Das schwache Adjektiv (S. VIII adj.=adjektiv). 

Z. 3 v.u: Es steht ein Gen. (S. VIII gen.!) Pron. (S. VIII pron.) oder Nom. 

(S. VIII nom. =nominativ, u. nicht=nomen, das in der Liste ganz 


Aun kraNe 


woos 














15. 
16. 
. swm. 422 a, 426 a, 433 b, 435 a, 439 a. 
18. 
19. 
. Verb. = verbum, 475 b “Verb. finit.” 
21. 


24. 


a) 
1) 
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fehlt!) und schw. (fehlt S. VIII) Adj. (S. VIII: adj.) zwischen Artikel u. 
Subst. (fehlt S. VIII). 


Wir finden hier in einem Satz erstens: 3 Abkiirzungen, die 
auf S. VIII fehlen, zweitens: 3 Abkiirzungen in einer Form, 
verschieden von der auf S. VIII gegebenen; drittens: “und” 
neben “u”. 

s.v., nirgends erklirt; 444 a, 507 a, 192 a. 

sw. =schwach, 357 b, 204 a (4x), 421 a (4x), 204 b (3x). 


swn. 424 b, 426 b. 
u. =und 164 a, 654 b, 


a.a.0.729 Anm. 3. Es wiire wohl besser gewesen, auf S. VII einzuschieben: 
“‘Collitz, Waldeckisches Wérterbuch” u. dann auf S. 729, 730, 735 darauf 
hinzuweisen. Wie es jetzt ist, ist das “‘a.a.0” unverstindlich, solange man 
nicht S. 729 Anm.] gefunden hat. Ubrigens hatte auch “Basler, Altsiichsisch” 
auf S. VII eingefiigt werden kénnen, zumal dort nicht ein Spezialwerk zum 
Heliand nach 1897 genannt wird. 


. vgl. 511 b. 
. +=und, 655 a, u. sehr oft. 


Fast humoristisch wirkt das Nebeneinander und Durcheinander von 
Varianten auf 

S. 358: et (4x) u. (1x), 

S. 700 b: c. te + inf. et dat. pers. 

J.d.T. = Johannes der Taufer, 200 b. 


—ii— 
Als “SCHONHEITSFEHLER” michte ich bezeichnen: 
Den unniitzen, veralteten und dazu systemlosen Gebrauch des 


Lateinischen. 


a) Unniitze lateinische W drter. 
1. ibid=ibidem (S. VIII u. oft.) 
2. et, fiir: und, 412b, 413a (2mal), 413b(2x), 414b, 425a(2x), 
457b(3x) 
3. rei, fiir: der Sache, 61b, 413a, 414a, 416a, 425a, 441a, 457b 
4. c=cum. Auch dies scheint mir unniitz und entbehrlich. 
5. ipse, 455a 
6. centurio, 280a 
Auch:maskulinum, femininum, neutrum kénnten durch: 
miannlich (m.), weiblich (w.) und sichlich (s.) verkiirzend 
ersetzt werden! 
8) Unndtige lateinische Endungen. 
1. “bei . . . .Verbis” 14b, 19a (2x), 20b, 26b, 27a. 
(warum bei lateinischer Endung das unlateinische grosse 
V?). 
ny “bei den Verben, 559b! “nach Verben” 525a, 529a 
(7x). 
Sogar “Richtungsverbis,” 23b, 24b, 26a, 26b—eine uner- 
trigliche Mischung! 
Dagegen: mit einem Verbum, 13a. 

zu einem Verbum, 19b. 

ohne Richtungsverd, 26a. 
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2. “in den Compositis” S. 1 Z. 5 v.o, 254b. 

3. Verba, 656b, 678a. 

4. Pronominibus (lat. Dat. Plur.) und “Adverbien” (deuf- 
scher Dat. Plur.)!!, 486b. 

2) Das verwirrende Nebeneinander von lateinischen und 

deutschen Formen. 

a) Verbum 497a, Verb. 475b, verbum 495b, Verba 678a, 
Verben 559a, Verbis 14b, stv. u. swv. S. VIII. Es finden 
sich also 7 Varianten, die sich alle leicht auf “v.” reduzieren 
liessen. Auf nur 2 Seiten (13 u. 14) werden 4 verschiedene 
Formen gebraucht. 

Unverstindlich bleibt das Nebeneinander von: S. 522b: 

“a) nach Verbis der Bewegung a) intransitiva;” S. 525a: 

ib) nach Verben des Sprechens .... ; S. 525b: “nach- 

einem Verbum...., ” alles unter dem einen Worte “te.” 

8) et, +, u. und: Unter dem Wort “werdan” allein findet sich 
folgendes systemlose Nebeneinander: 

S. 654b “nu. Nebensatze,” S. 655a, “an +-acc.”, S. 655a 

“gen. und acc.”, 65Sb “te und... .” 

457b “c. acc. rei e# dat. pers.,” 428 b “c. gen. rei e# praep.” 

ganz lateinisch! 439 “c. dat. pers. ef te + inf.” !!—vgl. auch 

203b. 

vy) “c.” neben “mit”: 450b “c acc. u. mit... .,” 653b “mit 
Nebensatze,” 654a “c. adj.,” 654b “mit Nebensatz” (diesmal 
ohne Endungs-e!), 654b “c. dat. pers.,” 655a “mit an +-acc.,” 
655 a “c. gen. und... .,” 655 b “c. teund... .” 

Wir finden in den ersten vier, dem einen Worte “werdan” 

gewidmeten, Spalten “mit” und “c” je 8 mal, und zugleich 

innerhalb einer Spalte die drei Varianten: u,+, und. 

3) Das widersinnliche Nebeneinander von c und k in den 

Kurz—und Vollformen, sogar innerhalb der offiziellen Liste 

auf S. VIII. 

Welchen Grund oder Sinn hat die sich widersprechende 
Schreibweise zwischen Kurz—und Vollformen in den folgenden 
Wortern aus dem “Verzeichnis der gebrauchten Abkiirzungen” 
auf S. VIII: 


acc. fiir: akkusativ 
comp. ” komparativ 
con}. ” konjunctiv 
masc. ” maskulinum 
praep. ” prdposition 
praes. ” prdsens 
praet. ” prdteritum 
voc. ” vokativ 


Sollen die Vollformen Jateinisch sein, dann ist das “k” und 
“4” falsch. Sollen sie deutsch sein, dann ist erstens der kleine 
Anfangsbuchstabe falsch, sweitens die Abkiirzung unpassend. 
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b) Aus “Scnénuerts”—GRUNDEN” miéchte ich folgende Ver- 
besserungen empfehlen: 
1, Ein A, B, C u.s.w. gross gedruckt, wie in Greins und Heynes 
Worterbiichern, sollte als berschrift auf den Seiten eingefiigt 
werden, wo ein neuer Anfangsbuchstabe eintritt. 
2. Die mit th anfangenden Stichwérter sollten gesondert von 
denen mit t stehen unter einer neuen Uberschrift TH, wie 
ebenfalls bei Grein und Heyne sowie bei Behaghel. 
3. Es sollte die Verschiedenheit des Druckes der Prifixe 
begriindet oder aufgegeben werden. Von den zahllosen Bei- 
spielen seien hier nur die folgenden augefiihrt: 
far—folgon (139a), fetter Druck, 
far—fehon (124a) schwacher Druck 
fur—faran (121a) , . 
ant—findan (131b) 
ant—foérian (147a) r . 2 


3 
3 


te—glidan (199b) 7 
te—gegnes (532b) 6 
te—faran (121a) “ . 
alle gi—Composita . ° 
doch gi—félian (139a) . ? 
bi—ginnan (187b) 3 P 


4. Auffallend und erklirungsbediirftig ist die Schreibweise, 
unter anderen, der folgenden zwei Verben: 

a) idug—lénon (291 b), welches Behaghel als “idulonon,” 
also ohne A auf i und ohne g, sowohl im Worterbuch als im 
Text (v. 5302)—hier allerdings mit der Variante “iduglonon” 
im Cott.—, und Heyne als “tdug—lénén im Glossar und im 
Text geben. 

Woher hat Sehrt den Circumflex auf dem 1, wihrend die 
von ihn angefiihrte Belegstelle v. 5302* (Cott.) iduglonon, also 
einfaches i, zeigt? 

Ist der Circumflex ein Druckfehler? 

Diese drei Varianten desselben Wortes innerhalb 7 Zeilen bei 
Sehrt bediirfen einer Erklirung fiir den Studenten, zumal wenn 
er weder bei Heyne noch in Behaghels Wérterbuch auch nur 
eine von ihnen wiederfindet. 

8) Noch verwirrender wirkt: 
linon (340a), bei Heyne: linén!, bei Behaghel: Iinon. Das 
auffallende und erklirungsbediirftige ist hier, dass in Sehrts 
Belegtexten sowie in Behaghels Heliandtext neunmal das t und 
o erscheint, wihrend simtliche von Sehrt angefiihrten Einzel- 
formen i und o zeigen, sogar in den Cott. Varianten. 

c. DRUCKFEHLER: 

An Druckfehlern habe ich in dem mit derselben Sorgfalt wie 
alle Hesperia-Binde gedruckten Werke nur die folgenden 
bemerkt, die ersten vier am Schluss der Zeile: 
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S. VI Anm. 2:Cote—tonianus, statt: Cot-tonianus; 

»  ™” 5: verschriebenr, statt: verschrieben; 

7 ” — 6: Stell statt Stelle; 

»" ®™ 12: nu statt nur. 

397 b: vor “Kind . . . .” fehlt:2) 
S. 428a unter: pascha: 1) Ostermal, statt: Ostermahl. 
S. 673b Z. 10 v.u: der, statt: das. 
Von nicht bedeutsamen Versehen seien erwihnt: 
S. 738b dribon Z. 2 und 
S. 741b af-steppian, Z. 2. In beiden Stellen muss es statt: 
“Behaghel, Glossar” heissen: “Behaghel, Wérterbuch.” 
Unpraktisch sind auch die gewahlten Abkiirzungen fiir die 
beiden Biicher von Lagenpusch (S. VII u. VIII), deren eine 
den Namen des Verfassers, deren andere den des Werkes 


bezeichnet. 


Noch einmal sei zum Schlusse mit allem Nachdruck betont, 
dass Sehrts Wérterbuch trotz der oben behandelten Fehler und 
Versehen ein héchst verdienstvolles Werk von bleibendem 
Werte ist, das durch die grosse Bereicherung und tibersichtliche 
Zusammenstellung des Forschungsmaterials fiir alles weiterge- 
hende und tieferdringende Studium des Altsichsischen, ins- 
besondere des “Heliand,” die unentbehrliche, zuverlissige 
Grundlage darbietet. Dem bewunderungswerten Fleisse und 
der erstaunlichen Belesenheit des fiir sein Werk spiirbar begei- 
sterten Verfassers gebiihrt seitens der Germanisten Dank und 
Anerkennung. 

E. C. METZENTHIN 


University of North Carolina 





THE OLD YELLOW BOOK: Source of Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book. A New Translation with Explanatory 
Notes and Critical Chapters Upon the Poem and Its Source. 
By John Marshall Gest. Boston. The Chipman Law Pub- 
lishing Company. 1925. 24 cm., pp. xvi, 699. Price, $7. 


Mr, Gest has performed for students of Browning’s Ring 
and the Book and of the case on which it is based a service 
for which they must all be most grateful. He has made a new 
translation, not of the entire OYB, as the title implies, but of 
the speeches of the lawyers, and has included the citations 
which Dr. Hosell saw fit to omit. To these he has added full 
explanatory notes. He has also furnished descriptions of the 
lawyers, an account of the legal system and the courts of Rome 
in 1698, a chapter on the examination of persons accused of 
crime and on the system of torture, and several comments on 
the case and on Browning’s poem. The whole forms a magnifi- 
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cent and impressive monograph, which will prove indispensable 
for all students of Browning’s poetry and is likewise a contribu- 
tion of solid worth to social and legal literature.' 

Mr. Gest’s motive in undertaking this great work is of 
course obvious and yet entirely legitimate. He is irritated 
because Browning treats the lawyers so harshly: “Archangeli is 
portrayed as a silly, conceited pedant;” the speeches of Bottini 
are not much better, “though perhaps containing less nonsense.” 
Moreover, he complains that “such is the hypnotism of a great 
name, that many Browning readers profess to enjoy it.” The 
present reviewer holds no brief for Browning in this matter, 
and has never cared for these parts of The Ring and the Book. 
Browning’s case would have been quite as strong if he had, 
omitted the fried liver and the birthday frolic of Giacinto, 
Cinone, Ciniccino, et al., and the elegant Latinity of Doctor 
Bottinius. Further, we may agree with Mr. Gest in absolving 
the lawyers from the charge of sophistry, if by that we mean 
“an intentionally deceptive argument or reasoning.” Still, the 
fact remains that the lawyer’s chief business is generally to win 
his case, and that it is easy for any but the highest-minded to 
identify the success of his own case with the interests of truth 
and humanity. These remarks are not to be interpreted as an 
attack upon the representatives of the legal profession, for 
many of whom the writer entertains the highest respect; he 
is merely trying to get at the possible reason for Browning’s 
antipathy toward the lawyers. As Mr. Gest says, Browning 
might have portrayed “the majesty of Law, as the controlling 
force, the saviour of human society, ruling and overruling the 
passions of men and women, even the strongest of all, the sex- 
impulse; he might have shown the relationship of law and jus- 
tice, the sanctity of marriage, the thirst of a wronged man for 
revenge as opposed to the important necessity of the preserva- 
tion of human life except where society under the authority of 
law demands its forfeit: he might have shown the growth of law 
from custom, and how our modern criminal law was slowly de- 
veloped from the primeval idea of self-redress and vengeance.” 
If he did not, it was possibly because he saw the other side of 
the shield: the pathetic spectacle of these lawyers of 1698 them- 
selves bewildered as much as were the judges by the mass of prec- 
dents cited, only a small part of which could by any stretch of 
imagination have been really pertinent to the particular case; 
the irony of Fisc’s asserting in the Processus Fugae that 
Francesca was guilty and then in the trial of Guido asserting 
with equally passionate ernestness that she was innocent; in 
general the mass of verbiage, if not so dear to, at least regarded 
as so necessary by, the legal mind; the travesty of justice 


1 The only review I have noted thus far is by Professor John C. Rolfe in 
the Univ. of Pennsylvania Alumni Register, June 1925, xxvii, 707-09. 
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which results from the law’s delays: the infinitely greater 
travesty of justice resulting from the use of torture, which, 
if they did not invent it, the lawyers at least tolerated and 
tacitly approved of through some centuries. And remembering 
these things, Browning sought to portray certain average men 
as lawyers just as he had depicted certain other average men as 
spectators of the tragedy in the persons of Half-Rome, Other 
Half-Rome, and Tertium Quid. Even in the Old Yellow Book 
the lawyers do not shine in their attempts to procure justice or 
get at the truth, as compared with the aim of winning the case. 

It was, then, a part of Browning’s task to demonstrate that 
one of the prime requirements for getting at the truth shall be 
disinterestedness. How do we arrive at truth? There is both 
subjective and objective or mechanical approach. Both must 
be utilized; either alone is dangerous; each should check the 
other. Browning tended to prefer the first. Paracelsus tells 
his friends that 

Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception—which is truth. 
And Browning apparently believed this himself. It is the 
passing from the subjective to the objective approach that tends 
to produce the fatal error and misery under which the world 
labors; the mechanizing of our processes of truth-getting brings 
about many of the World’s tragedies. But the subjective ap- 
proach requires the unbiassed activity of the simple self. If 
there is an ax to grind, the processes of reasoning and under- 
standing are to that extent warped. We cannot serve God and 
Mammon. 

Moreover, the subjective approach implies and requires 
sympathy; almost as if, reversing the proverb, one were to say, 
Tout pardonner, c’est tout comprendre. Sympathy begets 
insight. By putting myself in the other man’s place I come not 
only to understand how I should have acted under similar 
conditions but also to see what he probably did and why he 
acted as he did. 

It is chiefly the results of a lack of disinterestedness and 
sympathy that Browning studies in his poetized version of the 
Old Yellow Book. 

The whole matter turns on the answer to the question, 
Was Francesca guilty of adultery? Half-Rome, with a griev- 
ance, since he distrusted his wife, thought she was guilty; the 
lawyers for the defense, also with an ax to grind, assumed that 
she was; and now Mr. Gest, without an ax to grind, to besure, 
but with the lawyer’s objective, mechanical approach to the 
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problem, also decides against her. But it is not enough 
merely to go over the evidence and decide according to rule; 
one must relive the experience; this, Browning did, with the 
result that while his version needs to be corrected as to some 
details, it is in the main, we think, correct. 

The discrepancies between Francesca’s testimony and 
Caponsacchi’s have been studied by A. K. Cook, Commentary 
Upon Browning’s The Ring and the Book, pp. 290-4, by Mr. 
Gest, pp. 602-10, and more recently by J. E. Shaw in PMLA 
xli. 56-67. Shaw’s view, though revolutionary, seems after all 
to square with the facts as nearly as we can now get at them. 
“Then my husband began to be jealous of me,” says Francesca 
(Deposition, 3d paragraph, Everyman ed. OYB p. 91). It is 
by no means clear that she was guiltless of any act which would 
justify his jealousy. “The said Canon [Caponsacchi] kept 
passing there as above, although I was not at all to blame” 
(ib. p. 91). Moreover, a careful reading of the love letters tends 
to show that they could have been forged only by one possessing 
miraculous insight into Francesca’s mind; and this, Count Guido 
was apparently too dull to have had. He wasa devil, apparently, 
but a rather stupid one. Francesca may well have carried on an 
innocent flirtation with Caponsacchi and apparently did so. 
But it does not follow from this that her flight with the Canon 
was an ordinary elopement, or that she was guilty of a crime. 
Against this view there is her reproof of the Canon for sending 
her improper verses (OYB, EL, p. 160, no. 4, cf. Gest, p. 227); 
the light sentence imposed for the elopement. (cf. Gest, pp. 
267-8, 276); her protestation of innocence, which is entitled to 
special consideration (cf. Gest, p. 419); and the deposition of 
Fra Celestino (OYB, EL, pp. 57-8) and of the others who 
testified concerning the conduct of Francesca in the hour of 
death (ib. pp. 59-60). Against the last item of evidence Gest 
quotes from Rupert Hughes, What Will People Say? But there 
the circumstances are different, the wife’s guilt is evident, and 
the argument from analogy is of no force. Gest fails to consider 
the circumstances of the flight. Francesca was pregnant (her 
child was born on December 18); she was in terror of her hus- 
band and her chief object appears to have been to escape from 
the Franceschini house in Arezzo: she was exhausted from the 
effects of traveling for more than forty-two hours and the 
nervous strain resulting from the fear of pursuit and capture. 
Under such circumstances it seems highly probable that her 
protestation of innocence was genuine. 

Turning now to Gest’s comments on the poem, we think he 
is pretty hard on the poet. “Browning deliberately chose to 
ignore or rather to distort the real facts of the case, to transform 
a pretty but foolish and susceptible girl into an angel of Tha- 
lassion [sic; read Thalassian] purity, and to create a chivalrous 
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guardian of feminine virtue out of a selfish and intriguing cor- 
rupter of the home, and... . did this simply for the sake of 
reproducing, at the sacrifice of truth, the discovery of which he 
proclaims as the kernel of his poem, an elaborate shell whose 
intricate carving would be a greater artistic triumph.” But 
we do not think Browning intentionally distorted the essential 
facts of the case. He changed the day of the flight from April 
29 to April 23, St. George’s Day, for what seemed to him artis- 
tic reasons. He idealized both Pompilia and Caponsacchi, and 
by representing Guido as diabolically plotting to demoralize 
Pompilia he doubtless blackened the character of the husband; 
these things likewise he did for artistic reasons, since he had to 
lift the three from the realm of prose to that of poetry. We 
grant that he takes liberties with the lawyers; yet it can hardly 
be said that what he makes them say in their spoken meditations 
in The Ring and the Book is inconsistent with the impression 
which one may draw from their speeches in OYB. The explana- 
tion of Browning’s tactics with reference to Archangeli is 
possibly that, having convinced himself that the wife was inno- 
cent, he was so angered by the outspoken assumption of her 
guilt which runs all through the speeches of Archangeli and 
Spreti that he determined to show up Archangeli as the shallow- 
est of thoughtless persons.' 

Nor is it quite clear how Mr. Gest would have had the poet 
portray “the majesty of Law.”? In assuming Francesca’s guilt, 
Archangeli and Spreti beg the question from the start. Bottini 
rather lamely argues (Gest, p. 222) that Pompilia wrote the 
love letters simply to induce Caponsacchi to take her to Rome, 
and cites the story of Judith and Holofernes as a parallel! 
Farinacius, the greatest lawyer of his day (1544-c. 1616), whom 
the lawyers of OYB cite more than a hundred times, was a man 
of notoriously evil life (Gest, p. 302). The finest lawyer in the 
whole business is Mr. Gest himself, whose desire to know the 
truth, even though we personally dissent from one of his con- 
clusions, is admirable and altogether worthy of his great name- 
sake. Without speaking critically on this point, we believe 
the book will be found a real and valuable contribution to the 
study of early modern law. 

Finally, Mr. Gest corrects at many points the translation 
of the late Dr. Hodell, who, in tackling law Latin, was entering 


1 Spreti asserts (Gest, p. 114; OYB, EL, p. 135, l. 20) that the two spent the 
night together at Foligno; but I am not aware of any evidence of this. Against 
this assertion it may be urged that even by traveling continuously (allowing 
for post changes and stops) they could have covered the distance (138.75 miles 
in 42 hours over virtually medieval roads) only by making from four to five 
miles an hour (Treves, The Country of The Ring and the Book, pp. 176 f., 205). 
It is impossible that they should have staid here through the night. 

. * For the majesty of Law in England as it appealed to Dickens, see Bleak 
ouse. 
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a foreign field. For example, Hodell always translates ecle- 
sasticus as “priest” (in this following Browning himself); where- 
as Caponsacchi, whom the word was used to designate, was 
only a sub-deacon. In one of Bottini’s speeches (Gest, p. 281, 
Section 22, note 5) potius persona offendens quam offensa is 
translated by Hodell “the person offending rather than the 
offence” ; while Gest renders it “the personality of him who com- 
mits the injury rather than that of the injured person.” This 
if not exactly elegant, is accurate. 

Important appendices are added: Farinacius’s speech in 
behalf of Beatrice Cenci, certain texts of the Corpus Juris, 
three controversies of Matthaeu at Sanz, and a brief but im- 
portant glossary of law Latin words. 

Crark S. NorTHUP 
Cornell University 





DIE VIER ZWEIGE DES MABINOGI (PEDEIR 
CEINC Y MABINOGI.) Mit Lesarten und Glossar 
herausgegeben von Ludwig Miihlhausen. Halle, Verlag von 
Max Niemeyer, 1925. M.7.— 


The object of this work is to offer to the student of Medieval 
Welsh a series of reading exercises which may serve him in the 
early stages of his study. The texts selected for that purpose 
are the so-called “Four Branches of the Mabinogi,” probably 
the best known of the purely Welsh prose works of the Middle 
Ages. The editor has furnished a glossary to the work but no 
explanatory notes as it is assumed that the student will have 
available Loth’s French translation with its admirable critical 
apparatus. 

The text of these stories which Mr. Miihlhausen has chosen 
to print is that of the “Red Book of Hergest,” a manuscript in 
the possession of Jesus College, Oxford, and to this text he has 
added certain variant readings from the “White Book of Rhydd- 
erch” (Peniarth MS. 4) now in the National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwyth. The Red Book Mabinogion was carefully 
printed in 1887 by John Rhys and J. Gwenogvryn Evans, but 
as this work is both expensive and hard to procure there is ample 
justification for making the text available in an inexpensive 
form. 

Miihlhausen’s text is that of Rhys and Evans with certain 
modifications. He has divided the text into paragraphs, and has 
altered the word divisions, separating many words that have 
been run together in the manuscript and occasionally running 
together two that the scribe separated. For the punctuation of 
the manuscript (which possibly indicated merely the places 
where a reader was to draw breath) he has substituted one of 
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his own which is often neither Modern Welsh nor Modern English 
but would probably prove helpful to a German student. The 
editor might have made it even more helpful had he separated 
contractions such as a’e, a’m, a’r, o'r, i’m, vt, etc. Aside from 
changes of this sort, and a few additions or corrections, duly 
noticed, from the White Book he has followed the Rhys-Evans 
reprint with remarkable fidelity. A collation of the entire text 
reveals only seven errors (an eighth is noted in the Errata), 
and none of these is important. In the interest of accuracy they 
should, however, be noted. 22,25 parth ac Aberffraw: R. B., 
parth ac ac aberffraw. 28,24, Liaessar: R. B. laesar: W.B., 
llayssar. 34,13, hwn: R. B. hwm: W. B., hwnn. 38,9, Eu: 
R. B., Eeu. 39,18, w(neynt) but the letters wne still remain 
before the gap in the Red Book. 47,5, gwnaeth: R. B. gwnnaeth. 
57, 30, gwymon: R. B. gwynnon: W. B. guimon. 

One other caution should be noted in using this text. The 
Welsh surd /, represented in the White Book and in modern 
Welsh by JI, is in the Red Book represented by a ligature, while 
the unligatured // in that manuscript represents the doubling 
of a sonant /, a sound which both the White Book and modern 
Welsh represent by a single /. Typographical difficulties forced 
Miihlhausen to print the ligature as //, but he should then have 
devised some way to represent the unligatured // of the manu- 
script. It is misleading to print, as he sometimes does, callon 
without comment, and it is wholly wrong to print calon, and 
delheis, as he does elsewhere, and then give callon and delleis 
as variants from the Red Book, for in these words the unligatured 
ii is in each case used in that manuscript. 

In his choice of the text to reprint Mr. Miihlhausen is not so 
happy as in his following of the one he does choose. Not only is 
the White Book text of the Mabinogion more than a hundred 
years older than the Red Book text, but in the opinion of its 
editor, Dr. Evans, the man best qualified to judge of such a 
question, it is the source of the latter. Moreover in Peniarth 
MS. 6, dated by Dr. Evans about 1235, there are two fragments 
of the Mabinogion which are nearly fifty years older than the 
White Book text, yet where they agree with it as against the 
Red Book Mr. Miihlhausen follows the latter. Nowhere does he 
give an explanation as to the reasons that promoted his choice. 
He has been forced to use the White Book text to fill gaps where 
the Red Book manuscript ‘is defective and he has also taken 
from it certain clauses which the later manuscript omits, show- 
ing that the reprint of the White Book was available to him. 
It can hardly be that the later version is easier for the beginner, 
for although in some respects slightly more modern in spelling it 
contains also forms more archaic than those of the other text. 
Scholars are practically agreed that in every respect the White 
Book text is the better. 
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To the text as printed Mr. Miihlhausen has added a number 
of variant readings from the White Book and Peniarth MS. 6, 
and here again his methods are not clearly comprehensible. 
In a work of this kind it is manifestly impossible to print all 
variants or even those which tnhaltlich oder formal von Wert 
sind, as he tries to do, but he might have given us a brief table 
showing the most common differences between the two texts, 
leaving only the most important ones for the foot-notes. In- 
stead he prints many almost meaningless variants and omits 
others much more important. For example, to chose a page 
almost at random, on page 23 he records, among other things, six 
cases where R.B. has meirch or weirch and W. B. has meirych or 
ueirych. Yet he does not notice that mi in 1.6 is not in W.B., that 
in 1.9 W. B. has wy yna for R.B. hwy yma, that in 1. 13 W.B. 
omits no hwnnw, that in 1.16 W.B. has caei for R. B. chaei, 
that in ll, 11 and 17 W.B. has y welly for R.B. uelly, that in 1.21 
W.B. has mwynyant for mwynant and un for yr on, that in 1.23 
omits yw, and that in 1.24 it has gym for kyn (neither manu- 
script joining this word to the following one as Miihlausen does). 
All this is in addition to variants like ay for a, minheu for min- 
neu, uynhynt for vynnynt, and E for Y, which are as important as 
some that he does give. Again on page 25 we have the meirch- 
meirych and ueirch-ueirych variants duly noted, and also gey- 
gehy, but he does not mention W.B. deuthant for doethant in 1.1, 
that in 1.12 dy hun is omitted in W.B., in 1. 17 it has ganthaw 
for gantaw, and in 1.19 barhawd for barhaawd, in 1.25 it has e 
doeth for ef a doeth, in 1.31 it omits yw, and in 1.34 it has uch 
t penn llyn oed yn iwerdon for R.B. a oed uch pen llynn yn iwer- 
don. On the other hand he prints in 1.11 bychenet from R.B. and 
gives bychanet as the W.B. variant, yet the R.B. scribe wrote 
bychanet and the e has been written over it by a later hand. 

The glossary which Mr. Miihlhausen has added to the text 
shows an adequate knowledge of the language, but does not 
always consider the convenience of the student as much as it 
might. A beginner might look some time for duc and cigleu 
before finding them under dyfod and clybod where they logically 
belong, and Miihlhausen’s fondness for running together 
equatives like kynhegaret and kynhawsset (English asfriendly 
and aseasy) is unnecessarily confusing. In a glossary of this 
kind too the usual as well as the special meaning of a word ought 
to be given, for although /iithiaw does mean here den Hunden 
das Eingeweide des erlegten Wildes vorwerfen the editor should 
have given also the primary meaning /ure or entice lest the 
student attempt to make the technical term apply in all places. 
With a very few such exceptions however the glossary is an 
accurate and carefully prepared piece of work, and it is no easy 
task to make a satisfactory glossary to a text that has not been 
normalized. The bibliography does not pretend to anything 
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like completeness so there is little point in calling attention to 
omissions from it, but it would seem as though the article by 
Professor W. J. Gruffydd in the Transactions of the Honorable 
Society of Cymmrodorion for 1912-13 is at least as important as 
those that are included. 

Although the scope of usefulness of Mr. Miihlhausen’s work 
is not as broad as he hoped it would be it is a work that will 
serve as a very satisfactory introduction to the Red Book text 
of the “Four Branches of the Mabinogi.” In view of the fact 
that the White Book text has recently been published by Pro- 
fessor Ifor Williams of the University of Wales (Mr. Miihlhausen 
did not know of this reprint until his own work was practically 
finished) the student of early Welsh can easily compare the 
two texts if he wishes. 


Joun J. Parry 


University of Illinois 





RESTORING SHAKESPEARE, A CRITICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF THE MISREADINGS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
WORKS, by Leon Kellner, New York (Knopf), 1925. 


Since about 1900, a tendency has arisen to discuss and 
sometimes even to apply to Elizabethan documents, the pale- 
ographic method! that has long been used in dealing with 
textual problems in the Bible and in the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics; and, as early as 1917, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson 
suggested that there was “still room for emendation of not a few 
of the doubtful passages in the printed text of Shakespeare by 
bringing to bear upon them, more systematically than has been 
done, exact and practical knowledge of the construction of 
English handwriting of his time.”* Professor Kellner’s volume, 
the result of many years’ investigation, is a pioneer in this new 
and interesting field, and aims to substitute a precise and 
scientific method for the somewhat haphazard “commonsense”® 
criticism that has previously governed editors in choosing be- 
tween quarto and folio readings and in making emendations to 
the early printed text. 

Kellner’s first chapter, which is rather more popular in style 
than the rest of the book, reviews the well-known facts of 
Shakespearean textual criticism, and then proceeds, by the 
discussion of a series of loci, to demonstrate the value of the 
new method. The first of these examples, presumably one of 
the most obvious and convincing of the cases that he has found, 


1 See Kellner, pp. 6-7. 

2 Shakespeare's England, ed. Lee, Oxford, 1917, I, 299. Kellner does not 
refer to this passage. He seems, however, to have started his own work some 
years earlier. (See his Preface, p. vii.) 

* Kellner, p. 5. 
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is the passage from A Comedy of Errors (I, i, 159): “Hopeless 
and helpless doth Aigeon wend,/ But to procrastinate his lifeless 
end.” Kellner urges that the /iveless of the first folio is a mis- 
reading of timeless, in the common Elizabethan sense of un- 
timely. He shows that / has been printed for ¢ in several other 
Shakespearean passages, such as succedaul for the Latin suc- 
cedant (Henry V, I, ii, 38); lamely for tamely (Lear, II, iv, 279); 
and Calves for Cato’s (Coriolanus, I, iv, 57)* and furthermore, 
he points out the close similarity of / and ¢ (which is especially 
observable, one may add, when the latter is written cursively so 
that the cross of the ¢ is formed by the line which connects it 
with the preceding letter, and which consequently makes a 
large loop at the top: thus the letter would be written L, very 
similar to the common Elizabethan 1 L). He shows also that m 
and w, in spite of the former’s having an extra minim, might 
easily confuse (for of course the angular character of Elizabethan 
“Gothic” script reduces loops to points as in German script). 
He also shows that /ive and time seem to have been misread in 
several other Shakespearean passages, and that éimeless, in the 
sense of untimely is of common occurrence in Shakespeare, 
especially as applied to death—a sense in which it is obviously 
appropriate to the present passage. To this novel and ingenious 
emendation, only one possible objection presents itself: is not 
the text as it stands entirely satisfactory?® The expression “life- 
less end” for death is perhaps not of the happiest; but surely 
Shakespeare’s early style is not without rhymes more forced 
than this; and surely the adjective “lifeless” is rhetorically 
explicable either as a transposed epithet, or as a sort of pro- 
lepsis, or possibly as an objective use of the adjective. Indeed, 
Kellner admits that “some” of his students found the passage as 
it stands “quite intelligible;”* and many editors of the play 
would apparently agree with them. 

In his second chapter, Kellner takes up the important and 
complex subject of Elizabethan handwriting. The obvious 
criticism, even of one whose knowledge of the subject is only 
elementary, is that the author has rather confused his problem. 
Of the Italian hand, on which modern English script is based, 
little need be said; for it was then hardly more than the novel 
affectation of the learned and the wealthy; but Elizabethan 
Gothic script, the usual hand of the sixteenth century, he 


* Kellner (p. 73 et seq.) cites some fourteen variations between quarto and 
folio that are explicable on the basis of the confusion of / and ¢; and he follows 
this with a long list of emendations by former textual critics, all to the same 
purport. 

® Kellner is evidently of the opinion that /ifeless is itself an emendation for 
liueless; but, as Schmidt and N.E.D. both attest, the spelling with a » (or «) 
was the regular Elizabethan form; and lifeless is therefore to be considered, 
not as an emendation, but as an orthographic modernization. 
® Kellner, p. 7. 
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passes over in less than a page. He defines it as “Secretary,” 
whereas secretary is regularly taken (with “court” and “chan- 
cery”) as one of its sub-varieties; and the illustrative plates at 
the end of the book seem to include letters of all sorts and types 
without raising any question as to whether Shakespeare or his 
scribe would be likely to use such calligraphic forms as Bacon’s 
—whose hand was presumably influenced by the chancery, and 
from whom a number of examples are borrowed—or such forms 
as Burleigh’s—whose hand was presumably at least somewhat 
under the influence of contemperary fashions at Court. Most 
of these examples are submitted with no reference whatever 
as to source; and his statement in his Preface seems to imply 
that he collected many of them in the London Record Office. 
Surely in such archives, one would find preserved the legal or 
“chancery” type of script, ratherthan the “secretary,” which 
the average man was taughtin school and according to which 
Shakespeare seems to have formed most of the letters of his 
signatures.’ Kellner might wisely have supplemented his 
study of Elizabethan writing by an examination of such manuals 
of the period as that by de Beau Chesne in which secretary 
Gothic is more or less distinguished from other sorts: thus he 
could have given preference to these forms in his illustrative 
plates and might have been restrained to a somewhat narrower 
application of the paleographic method. 

If, in taking up the forms of the letters, Kellner seems some- 
what too inclusive, he seems rather the opposite both here and 
in Chapter IV, in his discussion of the abbreviations with which 
manuscripts had abounded, especially since the fifteenth 
century. Shakespeare’s well-known fondness in his signatures 
for abbreviation especially by the arbitrary signs of the Tironian 
tradition, invests such signs with a special importance in the 
present study. Kellner to be sure, treats briefly such obvious 
cases as the use of a tilda to replace a subsequent nasal; but 
among his omissions is to be counted so important a sign as the 
per flourish which Shakespeare seems to have used in his signa- 
ture to the deposition of May 11, 1612. 

The third chapter, which comprises almost half of the 
volume, constitutes the heart of the mystery. Here the author 
takes up letter by letter the mistakes in Shakespeare’s text 
that he believes to be explicable on paleographic grounds. 
First, under the letter a, he lists the passages in which a has 
been misread for e, then for i and so forth through the alphabet. 
Most of these lists, he arranges in three parts, labelled respec- 
tively A, B, and C. Under A, he places examples gleaned from 
disagreement between the quarto and the folio texts; under B, 
he places such emendations of former critics as he finds support- 

7 On Shakespeare’s signatures, see S. A. Tannebaum, St. in Ph., XXII, 133 
et seq., and 392 et seg. 
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ed by paleographic proof; and C consists of his own original 
emendations on the basis of the confusion of letters that he has 
established as possible by quotations under A and B. In dis- 
cussing so large a mass of detail, which must be treated very 
minutely if at all, the reviewer is obliged to impose arbitrary 
limitations; and the present criticism of these lists will there- 
fore largely be confined to the passages cited from Troilus and 
and Cressida;’ for that play, without being as corrupt as Mac- 
beth, contains a considerable number of interesting Joci; and the 
problems of the relation of quarto and folio are amply illus- 
trated without being complicated by the existence of more 
than one quarto text.® Kellner’s citations from this play are, 
to be sure, far less numerous than those from Hamlet, for in- 
stance, or from Lear; and, although he omits many difficult 
passages, at least some of which seem to be obviously explicable 
on paleographic grounds,’® yet even so he presents a very con- 
siderable body of details. 

The eight variations between quarto and folio texts" that 
Kellner discusses in the sub-sections marked A, demand but 
little comment: in most of the cases the quarto is obviously 
wrong and the folio right; and Kellner’s contribution consists 
merely in pointing out that the misprint seems traceable to the 
original misreading of a manuscript. The quarto, for example, 
gives “Araithne” for the “Ariachne” (Arachne) of the folio 
(V, ii, 152) and “stichied Mars” for the folio’s “stithied Mars” 
(IV, v, 255). These collections under A are, however, very 
important in establishing the reader’s acceptance of the general 
method and in proving the particular confusions of letters that 


§ The limiting of this discussion to any single play is difficult because of the 
inadequate indexing of the volume. The only material indexed is that listed 
under C; and even this index contains mistakes such as the reference to Hamlet, 
I, v, 3, where I, v, 30, is obviously intended, and the misstatement that Othello I, 
ii, 58, is discussed in section 188. Cf. the reference to Troilus, I, ii, 313 when 
I, ii, 279 is apparently meant. 

* Of course the two quartos of 1609 differ only in the prefatory matter, 
and so are textually to be counted as one. 

%” From Act I alone, Kellner omits such loci desperati as “of grace exact” 
(I, iii, 180) and “spirit of sense” (I, i, 57); he omits “So traitor then she comes 
when she is thence” (I, i, 31), which is perhaps to be explained paleographically; 
he omits “Hector shall not have his will this year’’ (I, ii, 82), in which Rowe’s 
generally accepted emendation of wit for will is easily explicable by the calli- 
graphic confusion, already discussed, of ¢ and J. The reviewer notes also the 
following variations, omitted by Kellner, between the quarto and folio texts of 
the first act—all of which seem to him at least possibly explicable on palzo- 

hic grounds: broad and loud (I, iii, 27); primogenitie and primogenilive 
, lii, 106); eyes and ears (I, iii, 219); restie and rustie (I, iii, 263); prowe and 
pawne (I, iii, 301); for-fend and forbid (I, iii, 302); arre abd tarre (I, iii, 392). 
In Act II, Kellner cites four cases of confusion between quarto and folio, to 
which the present reviewer can add some fifteen others, all at least fairly 
probable. One wonders how far a more complete treatment of the material 
would have modified Kellner’s results. 
™ See Kellner, pages 47, 60, 69, 74, 108, 111, 118. 
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are used in the various sub-sections marked B and C. At times 
one wishes that Kellner had increased the number of examples 
in the A groups; for, indeed, in a few cases, he gives no quarto- 
folio examples at all to support his subsequent contentions.” 
In one of the cases that he does cite, moreover, he credits the 
quarto with the spelling vi/d,“ which, he maintains, is confused 
with the wild of the folio; whereas both the Cambridge edition, 
to which he himself again and again refers,“ and the copy of the 
quarto in the Huntington Library, give vilde, a spelling that 
makes the confusion that he is attempting to prove at least 
somewhat less probable. Such slips, although minute, do not 
increase one’s confidence in the work; for in paleographic 
comparisons, every letter is of utmost importance. 

The extensive collections of data in the B sub-sections serve 
a double purpose: they adduce the testimony of commentators 
to substantiate the findings already listed under A; and, at the 
same time, they should prove invaluable to the future editor in 
selecting from among the emendations of his predecessors the 
one that is paleographically most convincing. The fifteen cases 
that Kellner cites, although far from exhausting the possibilities, 
form too bulky a corpus for detailed discussion in a review. 
One example must serve. The quarto prints the climax of 
Nestor’s address to Agamemnon (I, iii, 53-54) as follows: “And 
in an accent tuned in selfsame key Retires to chiding fortune.” 
The folio gives Retyres. In spite of the substantial agreement of 
the two early texts, the passage seems certainly to be corrupt, a 
fact that critics have recognized by numerous attempts at 
emendation:® Returns (Pope), Replies (Hanmer), Re-chides 
(Staunton), Retorts (Dyce), and two anonymous conjectures, 
Recries and Revies. To submit to the reader each of these 
emendations written with all the multiform possibilities of 
Elizabethan script is impracticable in the present space, Suffice 
it to say that paleographic tests make highly improbable the 
suggestion of Hanmer, which requires the misreading of ¢ for 
p, | for i or y, and r for i: p and ¢ do not look alike in secretary 
script, and Kellner does not find a single case of their confusion; 
land y could never be confused, and / and i rarely; and, most 
important of all—a matter that Kellner does not seem to take 
into consideration—when one writes the two words in the 
various forms of secretary, it is hard to see any prima facie 
resemblance. These considerations, together with the fact that 
Replies makes neither better sense nor better poetry than 
several of the other proposals, impel the present writer to view 
it as a very doubtful emendation. Kellner, who usually records 
only results and so leaves the reader to infer the details of his 


2 F.g., sections 56, 90 and 101. 
8 Kellner, p. 118 (See 7. and C.., I, iii, 341). 
4 Tbid., pp. 6, 74, 83, 108, etc. 
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method, favors Retorts, the suggestion of Dyce," an opinion 
with which the present reviewer, after a comparison with the 
other possibilities, is inclined to agree. By such reasoning, based 
on a knowledge of contemporary script and on the data that 
Kellner has collected, future editors of Shakespeare can avail 
themselves of a new method, more objective than mere personal 
taste, for testing proposed emendations. Surely the develop- 
ment of so valuable a criterion is ample justification of Kellner’s 
labors, even if one must at the same time admit that in numerous 
details his work is incomplete and untrustworthy. 

In the last group of sub-sections, those labelled C, the author 
is most daring, and consequently most liable to provoke ques- 
tion. The eight!’ original emendations that he proposes to the 
text are not, on the whole, convincing. In several cases, he 
emends passages that most critics agree make entirely satis- 
factory sense as they stand'*: his substitution of sigh for fight 
(III, ii, 54) is particularly unfortunate as obviously inappro- 
priate to the obscene meaning of Pandarus; and elsewhere, in 
substituting we for be (I, iii, 70), Kellner says that “all critics 
seem to agree” in this change, a statement that is certainly not 
borne out by the facts.'® At the very outset of his first chapter, 
Kellner announces quite unmistakably his criterion in judging 
the need for emendation: “A metaphor not perfectly visualized 
might pass for sense in Marlowe or Massinger, but may safely 
be rejected as bad sense in Shakespeare; an inappropriate ad- 
jective has no raison d’étre in Shakespeare, considering his 
careful choice of words; a flat sentence is an abomination which 
we refuse to accept. as Shakespeare’s.... Lucidity, even 
transparency is a chief characteristic of Shakespeare’s diction.” 
Even if one accepts this description as applicable to those 
passages that are charged with word-play or with Euphuistic 
felicities, most will hardly accept his application of this principle, 
and admit that “disasters in the sun” and “the law of writ and 
the liberty” are “absurdities” that could have been written only 
by a “drivelling idiot,” and that “exufflicate” (Othello, III, iii, 
182) and “implorators” (Hamlet, I, iii, 129) “convey no meaning 
whatever.”*° This radicalism of attitude is doubtless traceable 
in part to the author’s very natural enthusiasm for his new 


16 Tatlock follows this reading in the Tudor edition. Rolfe has Rechieds, 
a very desirable reading on purely literary grounds, but difficult to explain 
paleographically. 

17 Two of these can be dismissed at once as unoriginal: the emendation 
of dies for lies (I, ii, 279) appears in Singer’s second edition; and Steevens 
suggested Love’s for Jove’s (I, iii, 239). 

18 Kellner, pp. 32-33, 43, 61, and 115. 

19 The Cambridge editors list only four critics that have so emended the 
passage; and certainly neither Rolfe nor Tatlock so emends it. 

* These quotations are to be found at the beginning of Chapter I. 
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method, and in part to his being a foreigner; but, at least in 
places, he has unfortunately not even consulted such obvious 
reference works as the New English Dictionary to verify the 
alleged meaninglessness of a passage. Thus he makes many 
changes that are both novel and ingenious, but unfortunately 
quite uncalled-for.* 

Of Kellner’s original emendations to the Troilus the present 
reviewer can accept only one; but that one seems so obviously 
happy as to demand inclusion in all future editions of the play. 
Thersites (V,vii, 11), watching the combat between Paris and 
Menelaus, comments upon it, and calls out as he would at a 
bull-baiting: 

The cuckold and the cuckold-maker are at it. Now, bull! now, 
dog! Loo, Paris,’ loo! now my double-henned sparrow! loo, 
Paris,’ loo! The bull has the game; ware horns, ho! 

Thus read the folioand most modern texts; the quarto reads 
spartan for the second to the words that I have italicized. The 
folio version makes rather poor sense, a fact that some editors 
admit; and the quarto text makes no sense at all. Kellner’s 
volume gives ample proof of the common confusion between 
e and o and between m and 7; and his suggestion, double-horned 
Spartan, based on the quarto, at once appeals to the reader as 
perfectly fitting not only the character of Thersites but also the 
sense, both figurative and literal, of the context. In spite of all 
the short-comings that may be urged against the paleographic 
method and against Restoring Shakespeare as a piece of scientific 
scholarship, even a handful of such emendations is surely an 
adequate justification. 


™ On the other hand, Kellner, in his Preface points out certain compensating 
advantages from this fact. 

@ FE.g., page 43, where he emends courb (Hamlet, III, iv, 155) to carve, and 
asserts that “Tt is only in this passage that curb means bow.”” Under both curb 
and curbed, N.E.D. gives ample quotation in this sense from writers both of 
the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. Such a slip is unaccountable in view 
of Kellner’s statement in his Preface that he has “exhausted all the resources 
of English lexicography before taking to conjectural criticism,” and that he 
had N.E.D. “constantly at his elbow.” 

*% Sometimes, even palzographically, his emendation is very doubtful. 
His reading of love’s for joys (T. and C.,I, ii, 279), of which he seems quite 
convinced, is certainly weakly supported. He takes up only the initial letters 
of the two words, and there makes only a dubious case, for apparently he can 
point to no confusion of / and j in the quartos and the folio. As far as the rest 
of the word is concerned, Kellner cites no cases to show that y was ever confused 
with » or with e; and certainly the long tail of the y in Elizabethan script would 
make such a confusion highly improbable. In short, one must reconstruct love’s 
into loues and joys into joies—both of course quite ible spellings—before 
the paleographic generalizations that Kellner himself has adduced, will warrent 
one in allowing the emendation of which he is assured. This unavoidable series 
of assumptions certainly renders his suggestion distinctly less probable. 

“Schmidt thinks that he has “perhaps” an explanation. Rolfe quotes 
Schmidt. Tatlock finds that the passage is “in the obvious sense, of course, 
inapplicable,” and tries to make it point to Helen. 
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Professor Kellner’s volume is one that future editors 
of Shakespeare can afford neither to overlook nor to accept 
without verifying every detail. It is valuable for pointing out to 
textual critics the importance of checking old emendations of 
the basis of paleographic probability; it is valuable for making 
a scientific criterion® for explaining errors in Shakespeare’s 
text; it is valuable as pointing out a means for the discovery of 
new emendations; and, in the opinion of the reviewer, it has 
triumphantly produced at least one such correction of the 
text. To such a work, in spite of its multitude of detailed in- 
accuracies, scholarship must give serious consideration. 

Joun W. DRAPER 





DER RENAISSANCESTIL DES THEATERS, ein prinzi- 
pieller Versuch. Von Hans Heinrich Borcherdt. Halle, 1926. 
44 pp., 10 plates. 


In an introductory chapter Professor Borcherdt discusses 
briefly the relations of the history of the theater to other related 
subjects such as history and ‘Kulturgeschichte,’ the history of 
the drama and the history of art, and concludes that the 
history of the theater requires its own methodology and has a 
claim to independent treatment: “Als eigner Zweig der Kunst- 
wissenschaften reiht sich die Theatergeschichte in den Komplex 
der Geisteswissenschaften ein.” The three following chapters 
are devoted to the three chief problems of the history of the 
theater, the stage from the point of view of size and shape, stage 
decoration and stage presentation. Then come a very brief 
concluding chapter and a number of illustrative plates. 

Throughout the study the parallelism is pointed out between 
the stylistic phenomena of art and of the theater and it is this 
which gives a unity to the investigation. The Renaissance stage 
of the sixteenth century is found to be of distinctly greater 
breadth than depth, that is, a narrow rectangle with its broad 
side towards the audience. The author repeatedly speaks of this 
as being the result of a new ‘Raumempfinden,’ as being thus of 
aesthetic or artistic origin, and contrasts it with the earlier 
market-place stage and with the later deep stage of the baroque 
period. This shallow stage, of limited dimensions and closed in 
the rear, fits in with that calm picture-quality which the author 
finds characteristic of the stage decoration of the Renaissance, 
“Fiir die Renaissance ist das Biihnenbild etwas Ruhendes, 
‘Bild’-haftes.” And the stage presentation is in keeping with the 
stage decoration “Wie das Dekorationsprinzip nach bildhafter 
Wirkung sucht, so strebt auch der Darstellungstil der Renais- 
sance nach plastischem Ausdruck und statuarischer Ruhe.” 


* Of course not all these errors are paleographic: printers’ errors resulting 
from a “foul case” (Kellner, p. 16) must also enter in. 
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In the more detailed presentation and exemplification of 
these principles Professor Borcherdt gives an admirable survey 
of the Renaissance theaters of the sixteenth century, especially in 
Italy, Germany and the Netherlands, with many an illuminat- 
ing remark about the Mastersinger stage, the School Drama, the 
Elizabethan stage, as well as the seventeenth century baroque 
stage. 

I cannot escape a suspicion that the author in developing 
the parallelism between theater and art has at times generalized 
rather too freely and perhaps strained a point. For example, 
although the deep baroque stage doubtless stands in relation to 
baroque art, it does not seem to me at all certain that the 
shallow Renaissance stage stands in a like relation to Renais- 
sance art, that is, I am not convinced that it owes its size and 
shape to a new ‘Raumempfinden’ of the Renaissance. Should 
the approach not be through the drama? Under the influence of 
humanism and Renaissance the long diffuse medieval passion 
play gave way to the shorter and more closely knit play, and 
for this type of play the practical advantages of a stage of 
limited dimensions and without much depth are too obvious to 
need any assumption of a ‘Raumempfinden’ peculiar to that 
period. 

In general the study is an excellent one and a piece of 
pioneer work, for little has been done in tracing the history of 
the theater upon such a broad basis. The author states that his 
work is “ein prinzipieller Versuch” and admits that it cannot 
be a final presentation. 

Net C. Brooks 

University of Illinois 





LAUTDUBLETTEN IM ALTENGLISCHEN, von Bruno 
Borowski. Sichsische Forschungsinstitute in Leipzig, Forsch- 
ungsinstitut fiir neuere Philologie, III. Anglistische Ab- 
teilung, Heft III. Max Niemeyer, Halle (Saale), 1924.) 


DIE BEDEUTUNGSGLEICHHEIT DER ALTENGLIS- 
CHEN ADJECTIVA UND ADVERBIA MIT UND 
OHNE -lic (-lice), von Dr. Karl Uhler. Anglistische Forsch- 
ungen, Heft 62. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1926. 4 Mk. 


OHNE -lic (-lice), von Dr. Karl Uhler. Anglistische Forsch- 
ungen, Heft 62. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1926. 4 Mk. 
Mr. Borowski’s interesting habdilitationsschrift is made up of 
three studies, united under the rubric leuidubletien but not 
really connected with one another in any vital fashion. To the 
first study the author gives the formidable title, Anlautsge- 
staltung des sweiten Kompositionsteils und Auslaut des Anfangs- 
gliedes. Under this head he takes up two alternations: -red, -erd 
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and -wulf, -ulf. He is concerned to show that each of these 
second elements begins with a vowel if the first element. to 
which it is added ends in a consonant combination: thus, 
Uhterd for an older Uhired, Berhtulf for an older Berhtwulf. 
On the other hand, if the first element ends in a vowel, or in a 
single consonant, the second element tends to retain its original 
form. In the case of -wulf, -uif the author has proved his point, I 
think, though his contention holds only for late OE and he 
establishes the existence of a tendency only, not a phonetic 
“law.” In the case of -red, -erd however the evidence does not 
fit the thesis, as the author admits, and in order to explain 
away the contradictions one must resort to contamination, 
analogy and other psychological (rather than phonetic) pro- 
cesses. Moreover, the alternation -red, -erd offers other diffi- 
culties. The vowel was originally long, and Mr. Borowski has 
to show that it became shortened before he can be permitted to 
derive -erd (by metathesis) from -red at all. His first argument 
for the shortening may be put thus: names in -red often with 
the spelling -ryd, and this spelling reflects the well-known late 
OE sound-change e+consonant to y+consonant (in unstressed 
syllables). But long as well as short e appears as y often enough 
to make the author’s argument doubtful. A familiar example is 
the Frysan of Beowulf (1104, 1207, 2912) and Widsith (68) for 
the phonetically correct Fresan. Another Beowulfian example is 
probably the Ayde of v. 2766 (see Kock, Amglia XLIV 182). 
Still another case, I think, is the Hlibe= Hlype of Widsith 116 
(see PMLA XL 801 for a somewhat different explanation). 
Nevertheless, the author, by other arguments, has made it 
probable that the second element -red eventually came to havea 
short vowel. Mr. Borowski’s second study he calls Doppelheiten 
in der Stammbildung im Ae. Here he deals with analogy rather 
than with phonetics, and the rubric Lautdubletten is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. We return to phonetic phenomena in the 
third study, entitled Zur Ferndissimilation. This study takes up 
the bulk of the schrift, and deservedly so, since it is a contribu- 
tion of no little significance. The author makes out a good 
case for dissimilation as the explanation for such alternations as 
-weard, -ward in compounds, and thus gives us order where 
formerly chaos reigned. 

Mr. Uhler’s dissertation maintains the high standards 
which Professor Hoops of Heidelberg for so many years has set. 
The author has chosen a particularly neat problem, and has 
worked it out to a neat, clean-cut conclusion. He has investi- 
gated the OE doublets of the type deop, deoplic and has de- 
monstrated that they do not differ in meaning. He further shows 
that already in OE times the tendency to use the simple form for 
the adjective, the composital for the adverb, had set in. And he 
concludes, with justice: Hierin haben wir die ersten Anfinge der 
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heutigen englischen Adverbbildung auf -ly zu erblicken. Once 
more we learn that a characteristic of our speech commonly 
associated with Middle and Modern English actually goes back 
to Old English, and the historical continuity of our language 
gains still another significant illustration. 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





FALSTAFF AND OTHER SHAKESPEAREAN TOPICS. 
By Albert H. Tolman, Ph. D. Macmillan, New York, 1925 
270 pp. ’ 

This volume contains seventeen occasional essays, thoughts, 
and groups of notes connected with Shakspere, nine of which 
the author has previously published as separate items, two in 
Modern Language Publications, one in Modern Philology, and 
six in Modern Language Notes. Two others are labeled: “a 
radio talk from Mitchell Tower,” “Inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Literary Club.” 

Professor Tolman concerns himself with: (1) the text, (2) 
literary, and (3) character interpretation, his chief interest 
lying in the interpretation of character, whether that of the 
dramatis personae, or that of Shakspere himself. There are 
three items on the text. First, there are a few suggestions on 
the text of Julius Caesar, their general purport being that the 
First Folio version is almost completely correct. Second, there 
is a characterization, chiefly an abbreviation from Lounsbury’s 
Text of Shakespeare, of the early editions of Shakspere from 
Rowe through Warburton, 1709-1747. Third, there is an 
expansion of Dr. C. M. Ingleby’s three canons of criticism for 
the Shakspere editor into nine. These canons are sound, but 
perhaps not always aptly jllustrated. For instance, the fifth 
canon, which states that “the most satisfactory correction is 
that which involves the smallest and most easily explicable 
misprint,” takes as a type the confusion in Elizabethan printing 
between the long s and f, and illustrates with Theobald’s emen- 
dation of unroo’st to unrooft, and Rowe’s guest to guift. In 
Theobald’s emendation, the printer has inadvertently sub- 
stituted one letter for a closely similar one. In Rowe’s, he has 
misread one word for another, so that the illustration would 
seem more properly to belong under canon VI: “A suggested 
emendation becomes more plausible if it proposes a word or 
phrase which, when.written in the Elizabethan handwriting 

. . might easily be mistaken for what appears in the printed 
text.” 

The remainder of the book is concerned with thoughts upon 
literary and character interpretation, the literary interpretation 
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itself usually having its basis in some question of character. 
Thus Professor Tolman uses a recently discovered allusion to 
claim that Shakspere’s audience considered Malvolio a Puritan, 
and to indicate the effect of that conception on the play. Had 
this method of approach been regularly followed, the leading 
essay of the book, that on Falstaff, would have been consider- 
ably different. With the fundamental contention that Falstaff 
is a structural necessity in J Henry IV there can hardly be 
disagreement. But it does not follow that the particular inter- 
pretation and explanation of Falstaff advocated here is neces- 
sary for enjoyment and appreciation of the character. People 
enjoyed Falstaff in the seventeenth century so hugely that the 
editor of the Shakspere Allusion Book was forced to treat him 
as a separate work. But what the seventeenth century records 
as having seen in him was “a boon Companion, a jovial Royster, 
and yet a Coward to boot,” “Old, Fat, Merry, Cowardly, 
Drunken, Amorous, Vain, and Lying,” “ a lyar, and a coward, a 
Glutton, and a Buffon, because all these qualities may agree in 
the same man.” It was not till Morgann approached the 
character in 1777, witheighteenth century ideas of poetic justice 
behind him, and the newer psychology with its everlasting 
“why,” in front of him that Falstaff, along with Hamlet and 
others, began to need explanation. Professor Tolman is entitled 
to his own explanation of Falstaff, and what his particular 
conception may be made to mean in interpreting the play; but 
if Shakspere’s contemporaries needed any supplementary ex- 
planation, they seemingly failed to record the need. Perhaps 
then we might even be permitted to believe that Shakspere 
himself accepted the recorded facts about Prince Hal, which 
made Falstaff structurally necessary, in much the same way 
that his contemporaries in turn accepted his facts concerning 
Falstaff,“because all these qualities [did] agree in the same man.” 

In several instances, certain phases of Shakspere’s age seem 
to have eluded Professor Tolman. He considers the concluding 
section of the patent of 1603 a “remarkable expression of the 
sovereign’s personal favor” to the Shaksperean company. But 
the first surviving patent, that of 1574, had concluded with 
almost exactly the same remarkable expression of .Queen 
Elizabeth’s favor to Leicester’s men, while succeeding patents 
regularly have a corresponding section. A knowledge of the 
patent machinery might also cast doubt on the amount of the 
' sovereign’s personal touch likely to be found in its product. 
Or again, we are given Miss Charlotte Porter’s suggestion that 
the dramatic cannon of Henry V was a “new device of the new 
Globe Theatre.” But some company, presumably the Shaksper- 
ean, had utilized at least the practical effect of a cannon so 
early as J Henry VI, though the Globe cannon may have had 
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improved dramatic action, seeing that it or a companion set the 


house. afire in 1613. 
T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 





GEIST UND KULTUR IN DER SPRACHE, von Karl 
Vossler. Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s Universitaitsbuch- 
handlung, 1925. VII+268 pp. 


This book contains a series of lectures on the philosophy of 
language delivered at the University of Munich. Several of the 
chapters had appeared previously in various periodicals, but 
they have since been worked over, expanded, and brought to 
systematic unity. The author informs us in his preface that 
they represent seven years of work, and that he publishes them 
as a completed work because they now seem to him to a certain 
extent matured. 

The preface, in the form of a letter to Mr. J. E. Spingarn, 
states the general theme of the book: “Bei meinen friheren 
sprachphilosophischen Bemiihungen war mir vorziiglich um die 
Methoden der Forschung zu tun. Hier nun geht es um die 
Verflechtungen der Sprache mit den iibrigen Titigkeiten des 
Geistes.” 

In endeavoring to define spiritual and cultural elements in 
language the author clashes with some of the most famous 
students of linguistics of recent years and of the present day, 
He recognizes this clash several times in the course of his dis- 
cussions, and defends his pursuit of inner values as more truly 
important than externals. “Die Sprache,” he says (p. 208) “ist 
keine Wurzel und kein Stamm, sondern eine Bliite und Frucht 
des sozialen Lebens. Sie hat daher etwas Ubersoziales an sich, 
das von denjenigen iibersehen wird, die ihr lediglich eine 
praktische und empirishe Wirklichkeit innerhalb der Gesell- 
schaft zuerkennen.” Thereafter he mentions specifically the 
modern French philologists and the followers of the Leipzig 
school of Wundt and Brugmann as representatives of more 
rigid and narrow views of linguistic research. He sums up 
what he considers the defect in their method as follows: 
“Tatsichlich sehen sie damit von der zentralen Idee der 
Sprache ab, verbannen sich aus der geistigen Urheimat ihres 
Gegenstandes und besiedeln mit entsagungsvoller, schatten- 
hafter Wissenschaftlichkeit die Peripherie.” 

The author first discusses old theories of language as either 
having power in itself (the Magier conception) or as being 
merely an outward show or a hindrance to the truth (the con- 
ception of the mystic). He opposes the division between the 
philosopher with his shadowy concepts and the experimenter 
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with his dry facts; he would combine the two. He discusses 
language (die Sprache) as something more abstract, and more 
dignified than mere talking (Sprechen) or conversation (Ge- 
Sprich). Language implies a personality. It is unthinkable 
without a community of persons, The guardian of language is 
not natural law, nor the teacher, nor the public, nor ridicule, nor 
pietas, but it is human habit (Gepflogenheit), which contains the 
ideas both of solere and curare. 

The relation of language to religion, nature, and life is 
discussed in Chapters III, V & VI, somewhat as follows: 
Language is only a secondary medium of religion; the specific 
medium of religion is thinking (Meinen). Speech can merely 
express the Meinung. Yet religion has influenced language 
greatly in the way of church languages, text criticism, religious 
style, etc. In each language there is a characteristic aspiration 
essentially religious. Nature also has a part in language. 
Thought form and sound form go together. Language is a 
blend of the natural and the customary, and any history of 
language that treats only usages and conventions is a chronicle 
of words without true sense. In connection with life it is the 
task of the historian of language to recognize the whole spiritual 
life of mankind in his speech habits. 

Chapter IV is a species of interlude on Vulgar Latin, summed 
up in this sentence: “Die lateinische Volkssprache gleitet und: 
treibt aus den anthropomorphen, deterministishen, intellek- 
tualistischen Denkformen in die dualistischen, sachlichen, 
praktischen, voluntaristischen hiniiber.” Out of mythology it 
passes into a more symolistic and spiritual attitute. 

The seventh and longest chapter deals with language com- 
munalities (die sprachlichen Gemeinschaften). The author insists 
again on the need of seeking the inner meaning of language with 
the help of detail brought to light by comparers of languages. 
He discusses the qualities of the national soul revealed in 
French and German, the glittering formalism of the former and 
the activity, thought, and feeling of the latter. He contrasts the 
living, growing character of a natural language with the cir- 
cumscribed clearness of the technical language of trade or 
diplomacy and with the rigidity of an artificial language. He 
insists that language wavers hither and thither between inner, 
metaphysical, untranslatable forms and outer, metaphorical, 
translatable forms, and that the outer forms and the gram- 
matical categories are supports and bridges to the inner spirit of 
language which is identified with thought. 

The last two chapters deal with the relations between lan- 
guage and science (Wissenschaft) and language and poetry. 
Language without a background of scientific thought is re- 
garded as a patois or dialect. Philosophical, historical, and 
scientific prose set free the spirit. But it is in poetry that the 
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author finds the clearest relation between inner and outer 
speech form. 

The present reviewer does not consider himself competent to 
dissect thoroughly the speculations of Professor Vossler. It 
does seem to him, however, that no definite or outstanding 
results have been reached. The value of the book lies in the 
brilliant characterizations that appear frequently through the 
argument, such as the description of the spiritual characteristics 
of vulgar Latin (Chapter IV), the declaration that Italian 
first demonstrated modern national feeling (p. 138), the con- 
trast between French and German character as expressed in 
language (p. 142), the debt of modern science to the modern 
languages rather than to Latin (p. 181), the relation of the inner 
and outer forms of language and their susceptibility of transla- 
tion (p. 221), the dialect nature of mediaeval languages (p. 239), 
and so on. These and other characterizations tend to carry 
the reader away with their force and sweep. At first thought 
they seem intuitive, but one soon observes that the author has 
at his command a store of references gathered from the artistic, 
critical, and learned literature of the world, as well as from 
direct observation of man’s actions and from meditation upon 
them. 

In conclusion, Professor Vossler’s book impresses the present 
reviewer as a striking series of characterizations, partly specula- 
tive and partly documented, rather than the presentation of 
some indisputable relations. 

It remains to be seen whether such speculations can ever be 
welded into unified generalizations. Meanwhile they are at 
least profound and inspiring, and written from the heart. 

This criticism has been virtually anticipated by the author 
in his final paragraph: “Nachdem unser Sprachbegriff nun- 
mehr unwandelt und von vielerlei Stellungen und Gebieten her 
betrachtet worden, meinen wir nicht, den Gegenstand erschépft 
und das Wesen der Sprache eingefangen oder umzdunt zu 
haben. Vieleicht werden manche Leser, die an ein schulmissiges 
Philosophieren gewéhnt sind, gerade die endgiiltige Schirfe der 
Definition vermissen und finden, dass wir unseren Sprachbegriff 
in einer Abfolge von mehr oder weniger logischen oder spekula- 
tiven Visionen eher zur Schau gestellt als zergliedert haben. 
Mag sein, dass von dem intuitiven Wesen dessen, was wir fiir 
Sprache halten, mehr, als fiir eine wissenschaftliche Abhandlung 
gut tut, in unser Denken einging. Wir bitten, dieses sprachliche 
Zuviel, das leider ein logisches Zuwenig bedeutet, nachsichtig 
hinzunehmen und mit der Erwigung su entschuldigen, dass der 
Mund hier von nichts anderem iiberliuft, als wess das Herz voll 
ist.” 

Joun VAN HorNE 
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SHERIDAN TO ROBERTSON: A STUDY OF THE 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY STAGE. By Ernest Bradlee 
Watson. Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 1926. 


Professor Watson’s book is a companion to Professor Alwin 
Thaler’s Shakespeare to Sheridan, which the Harvard Press 
issued a year or two ago. The two of them offer a valuable and 
pretty comprehensive survey of the state of. the theatre from 
1600 to 1865, a survey which will presumably, in good time, be 
carried on through the important 90’s. All students who agree 
with Professor Watson that “no study of the acted drama can 
be either accurate or complete which does not take into account 
‘the stream of life on the stage’ ” will be grateful for these two 
painstaking and well documented studies. 

In the division of the field it seems to me that Professor 
Watson has rather the advantage. As I suggested in a review of 
Shakespeare to Sheridan, the period covered by that work is 
really too large and diverse to be handled with entire success in a 
single volume. But Professor Watson, dealing with a shorter 
and more homogeneous development, is able to treat it with 
admirable thoroughness. And he has a fascinating story to tell, 
from the heroic days of Kemble and Siddons through the Keans, 
Macready, Phelps, Vestris and Mathews to Boucicault and 
Robertson. In respect to theatre management and repertory he 
centers his story on the fight for freedom from monopoly, of 
which his account is excellent. In respect to acting and stage 
management he centers it on the fluctuations between tradi- 
tionalism and the growing spirit of realism, or, as he puts it, the 
problem is “to watch the progress of realism from the production 
of John Bull to that of Caste.” And along with these relatively 
simple problems he is continually occupied with the far more 
difficult problem of explaining the dearth of good drama in a 

eriod when the theatre was so much alive. 

“If there was an absence of a vital literary drama, there was 
an equally vigorous and unmistakable presence of a dramatic 
vitality in every other branch of stagecraft.” One may dissent a 
little from this dictum, which expresses Professor Watson’s 
leading principle, on the grounds that a vital theatre should not 
offer so consistently depressing a spectacle of financial loss. 
So far as the two great “patent” houses, Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, were concerned, their vitality consisted in a 
desperate fight to keep alive, and with the exception of a few 
outstanding successes chiefly at the hands of comedians, the 
same was largely true of the “illegitimate” houses. But cer- 
tainly in the matter of personalities Professor Watson is amply 
right. The stage was evidently not dull which saw the pompous 
scholarship of Kemble, the charlatan antics suffused with 
genius of Elliston, the brilliance of Vestris, the rich humors of 
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Liston, Buckstone, and the elder Mathews, and the romanticism 
of Fechter. Nor does Professor Watson allow it for a moment to 
appear dull, for he treats his collection of vivid personages with 
communicable enthusiasm. 

His purpose being to show the unbroken development of all 
the arts of the stage, he rightly minimizes the novelty of the 
Bancroft management of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
Instead of being pioneers in stage realism, the Bancrofts were 
only carrying out with a wise determination tendencies which 
had been exhibited before them by Vestris and Mathews, 
Fechter, Sothern, and Charles Kean. Their influence was great, 
of course, but they should be thought of as riding on the crest 
of a movement, rather than giving it an initial impulse. 

In the case of only one of the major questions raised in his 
book does it seem to me that Professor Watson fails to give a 
satisfying answer, and that is the vexing one of why tnere was 
no great diama in this period. No doubt the considerations 
adduced in regard to monopoly, audiences, public taste, 
managerial tactics, all had something to do with it, but still the 
problem remains unsolved. Other times and countries have had 
good drama in spite of governmental restrictions and managerial 
venality. It is very unlikely,that any geniuses were suffocated 
by Elliston or Buckstone. Dramatic health or sickness pro- 
bably rests more on a state of mind than on the practical condi- 
tions of the theatre, and is therefore the more difficult to diag- 
nose. Professor Watson has done as much toward such a diag- 
nosis he could from the data he was considering. 

HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND 

University of Illinois 





STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE in Honor of 
Alexander Rudolph Hohlfeld by his Students and Colleagues. 
Presented on his Sixtieth Birthday, Dec. 29, 1925. [Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 

No. 22]. Madison, 1925. 268 pp. $2. 

What could mean more to Professor Hohlfeld than to have 
part of the recognition for his faithful labors come in this form? 
And after the half-score of lean years it means much to all 
friends of German studies in our land to see in print such a 
sizable new volume with a full dozen of excellent articles by 
scholars now or formerly connected with the German depart- 
ment of a single American university. 

A preface tells something of Professor Hohlfeld’s career 
(outsiders will wish the account had been longer) since he 
began his activities at the University of Wisconsin in the first 
academic year of the new century. The success of his efforts as 
chief of the German department through a quarter of a century 
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have left no doubt that here was the right man in the right 
place. The editors of the volume, Professors Bruns, Morgan, 
and Roedder, speak for others in acknowledging gratefully his 
services, and they present as a tribute of esteem and “as a 
little harvest of the seeds he has sown and the fields he has 
tilled” the following articles. 

“Rhythmus und Persénlichkeit in Goethe’s Faust,” a 33- 
page investigation by E. Prokosch. The author states frankly 
his aim to treat the subject in a more or less traditional fashion 
rather than with the method of a Sievers. To limit his field and 
to avoid overlapping with the work of others he confines himself 
chiefly to the discussion of rhythm for the characterization of 
Faust and Mephisto in both parts. 

Three other articles deal also with Goethe. Professor 
Feise’s study “Zum Problem von Goethes Clavigo,” which grew 
out of an investigation on “Werther als nervéser Charakter,”’ 
treats Goethe’s relation to his sister, Cornelia, as it is reflected 
in Clavigo; and shows how the division of interest between 
this theme and that of Beaumarchais’ Mémoire was responsible 
for the lack of unity in the drama.—Professor B. Q. Morgan re- 
views the“Three Translations of Goethe’s I phgenie auf Tauris” 
by Tucker, Swanwick, and Dowden, characterizing each and 
comparing and criticising several passages. Of these three 
successful versions Mrs. Dowden’s is the best. For the closing 
scene of Act I Professor Morgan adds “in lieu of criticism” 
his own artistic rendering of these twenty-three lines. His at- 
tempt to “achieve a fuller faithfulness to the form, thought 
and diction of the original” is eminently successful. In A. 
W. Aron’s “Anatole France and Goethe” we find “all the 
tangible expressions of Anatole France’s interest in Goethe” 
from 1868 to 1922, arranged chronologically and accompanied 
by carefully worked out comments. 

E. C. Roedder in “Blatter aus meiner Schillermappe" 
deals with three of the titles of plays which Schiller at various 
times had considered as possible dramatic material. As the 
source of Die Begebenheit zu Famagusta the author regards the 
second volume of Abbé de Vertot’s Historie des Chevaliers Hos- 
pitaliers, etc. (Paris, 1772), pp. 297-299. Eleven pages are de- 
voted to the discussion of Das Ereignis zu Veronaand Die Braut 
in Trauer. Then Professor Roedder disposes, once for all, of the 
idea prevailing here and there, that Maria Stuart was prepared 
for death from the time of her interview with Elizabeth in Act 
ITI. 

One article is on a phase of Middle High German literature: 
“Die Frauen in der Mittelhochdeutschen Spielmannsdichtung”, 
by G. F. Lussky. It is based on Kénig Rother, Crescentia from 
the Kaiserchronik, and Athis and Prophilias. 
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The next earliest period represented is the seventeenth 
century in Professor M. Blakemore Evans’s “The Attitude of 
Andreas Gryphius toward the Supernatural.” After discussing 
mainly four tragedies representing the traditional Renaissance 
attitude toward premonitions, prophetic dreams, and ghosts: 
Leo Armenius, Catharina von Georgien, Carolus Stuardus, and 
Papinianus, Professor Evans reaches the conclusion that 
Gryphius’s “own attitude was one of mild scepticism”—the 
poet Gryphius followed traditional literary form, but as a man 
he looked forward and away from the fanaticism of the pre- 
ceding century. 

Professor Lawrence M. Price treats “Richardson in the 
Moral Weeklies of Germany,” presenting excerpts from a large 
number of Wochenschriften which he examined in Nuremberg, 
Frankfort, Leipsic, Strassburg, Vienna, etc. These show 
Richardson’s decline in favor with these journals in the thirty 
years before 1776. 

Two of the articles are devoted to Heinrich von Kleist. 
John C. Blankenagel gives a very clear survey of this author’s 
“Pursuit of Happiness,” from his earliest words in the Stamm- 
bucheintrag of 1792 to his end, based chiefly on the definite 
material of the letters. —Friedrich Bruns, who has looked well 
and wisely into Freud, studies “Die Motive aus dem Un- 
bewussten bei Heinrich von Kleist” in Der serbrochene Krug, 
Kiathchen von Heilbronn, and Prinz von Homburg, bringing out 
in the thirty pages a great deal which the student of that 
author would easily overlook. 

G. C. Cast, taking religion as “man’s sense or consciousness 
of his relation toward the Infinite, the All,” treats‘ The Religious 
views of Gerhart Hauptmann as Reflected in his Works.” The 
religion of Hauptmann’s writings is one of the heart, of social 
justice, light, joy and fulness of life. 

“Tolstoi und Kréger: eine Darstellung ihrer literarischen 
Beziehungen,” by Charles M. Purin, shows similarities in 
style and substance, in psychological elements (“Einkehr und 
Umkehr” in Tolstoi’s Master and Man and in a half dozen of 
Kroeger’s stories), and includes a brief discussion of views 
of the two writers on literary art, and of the attitude of 
German critics toward the great Russian. Accompanying the 
study is a convenient list of Tolstoi’s many works in their first 
German translations. 

Though not every article in the Festgabe may be of equal 
merit, the aim and the achieved standard are high. It is a 
worthy tribute to a fine scholar and teacher and a credit to the 
university which produced and published it. 

CuarLes A. WILLIAMS 

University of Illinois 
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